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Its been a Kaiser and Frazer year? 


Last January, when production at Willow Run had climbed in six 


months from two cars a day to 350 cars a day, we predicted that 1947 


would be “a Kaiser and FRaAzER year.” The public has made that pre- 


diction come true. Well over 125,000 cars have come off the production 


lines at Willow Run this year! And today Kaiser-Frazer is the fourth 


largest manufacturer of automobiles in the world! There is no room for 


doubt—it most certainly has been a KAISER and FRAZER year! 


More Than 125,000 Owners—You see 
Katsers and FRAZERS wherever you go. 
Willow Run’s vast production is being taken 
by new owners as fast as the cars can be 
completed. By the time this advertisement 
appears. more than 125.000 Karsers and 
FRAZERS will have been delivered. And pro- 
duction is still being inereased as rapidly as 
highest quality standards will permit. 


KRAISER-FRAZER 


Millions of Miles of Motoring—KatseEr 
and FRAZER owners have driven these cars 
hundreds of millions of miles—in every part 
of the world. They write an average of a 
thousand letters a week—to tell how: de- 
lighted they are with the performance, 
economy. roominess. and above all. the ride! 
Those owners who have taken long tours, 
have high praise for Kaiser-Frazer service. 





WILLOW RUN, MICHIGAN 


CORPORATION 





Service Wherever You Go—The Kaiser- 
Frazer dealer organization is one of the four 
largest in the world. And the Willow Run 
school for dealers’ mechanics and_ service 


managers is one of the finest in the industry. 
So wherever you go. you will find a Kaiser- 
Frazer dealer ready and eager to serve you 
—with modern equipment, genuine factory 
parts, and highly-trained service men who 
know these cars thoroughly. inside and out. 


Early Delivery, Regular Price—Take a 
ride in a KAISER or a FRAZER. Drive one a 
few miles! Then you will know the reason 
why these 100% postwar automobiles are 
such a phenomenal success. Their beauty, 
advanced engineering, extraordinary ease of 
handling, and superb riding qualities. will 
make you want one. And you can get one — 
at regular price, with or without trade-in, 
and with full allowance for your present 
car—from your nearby Kaiser-Frazer dealer. 
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“EIRST iN RUBBER 


Ghost of the old gray mare 


A typical example of B.F.Goodrich improvement in tires 


UNDREDS of feet below the earth’s 

surface horses and mules’ used to 

haul freshly dug coal to the mine shaft 

lifts. It was a slow, costly process. 

Then they built tracks. Hauled the 

coal on electrified shuttle cars. Costs 
were still too high. 

Mine experts were determined to 
mechanize further. They wanted equip- 
ment, not only shuttle cars, but drill 
rigs, cutters, and loaders that wouldn’t 
be tied to tracks. They wanted equip- 
ment that would be safe, fast moving, 


economical. So they turned to rubber — 


tires, 


For this special purpose B. F.Good- 
rich built a special truck tire. It’s small 
in diameter so equipment can work 
under low ceilings. It has high load 
cafrying capacity. The tread is de- 
signed to resist cutting and chipping. 
Upkeep is low. 

With practically all equipment 
mounted on rubber tires, a trial 
operation of trackless mining in the 
Operation ‘pictured showed that ton- 
nage was boosted 42% and the output 
per man increased 80%. 


The development of this special 


mine truck tire, called the Universal, 
is typical of the constant improvements 
B. F.Goodrich makes in tires. Improve- 
ments based on continuing research 
and developmental work. 

Before you buy truck tires ask the 
local B.F.Goodrich dealer about the 
latest improvements in tires for your 
type of service. The B.F.Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Tach Th 
B.F. Goodrich 
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MODEL 91 


MODEL 92 


Simple | —no special training required. No complicated adjust- 


ments tolearn. Your office boy or secret ary can operate it. 


Versatile —letters, post cards, folders, forms ... variety of shapes, 
sizes, colors... at lower cost for long or short runs. 


Fast —always ready for use. Little preparation time. No 
expensive maintenance. No extensive daily “cleanup.” 


Electrically driven or hand-operated models. Complete line now 
available. Call the Mimeograph distributor in your city for a 
demonstration. 


(> The Mimeograph 
1 brand duplicator 


IS MADE BY A. B. DICK COMPANY 


COPYRIGHT 1947, A. B. DICK COMPANY 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. 
Patent Office. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto 
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LETTERS 


Stuffed Albion 


Godfrey J. H. Peters’s letter (News- 
WEEK, Oct. 27) in which he is apparently 
herrified by a perfectly innocent picture of 
popular actress Carole Landis, prompts 
only one comment from me: “. . . stuffy 
old Englishman!” 





Rosert A. Cox 
U.S. Navy 


Linda, the super baby... 


Super Baby 


I am writing you in regard to our super 
baby and enclosing some of the newspaper 
clippings and some snapshots of this little 
Tarzan in action. This baby has been 
showing off her strength and personality 
since she was about 3 weeks old. 

Linda [born May 24, 1947] performs on 
a gym set that I personally constructed 
for her. She sits or stands in the swing. 
She swings on the bar and chins herself. 
She also swings on the rings or ladder. She 
is gaining in her strength stunts daily, and 
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... can even lift chairs 


she can lift an ordinary chair in each hand 
as much or more than her weight. 
Linda now weighs 1814 pounds. 


: C. E. Lucas 
New Orleans, La. 


Figures on the Forecaster 

Let me hasten to the defense of “Fear- 
less Football Forecaster” John Lardner, 
whose accurate picking of thirteen winners 
out of 25 games was inaccurately “de- 
bunked” in Jack Kleinert’s letter (Nrws- 
WEEK, Nov. 17). 

Kleinert complains that - Lardner was 
only 52 per cent accurate. Actually, out of 
50 possible winners, Lardner picked thir- 
teen—or 26 per cent. On the other hand, 
out of 50 possible losers, he picked twelve 
—or 24 per cent. 

On the basis of the latter choice; Lardner 
was 24 per cent wrong—or 76 per cent 
right—which is pretty good. Or is it? 

ALLEN Warp 

Greenwich, Conn. 


Anyway, it’s fearless. 


Lollipop Show 


What a perfect picture of American gen- 
erosity and kindness Representatives 
(Margaret Chase] Smith and [Dewey] 
Short must have made—riding around the 
war-torn streets of Berlin in their auto- 
mobile demonstrating the benefits of de- 
mocracy by way of the lollipop (NEws- 
WEEK, Nov. 10) . How wonderfully thrilling 
and fascinating it must have been to watch 
these barefooted children madly scramble 
in order to grab a hunk of American good 
will. The show would have been much 
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WINGS exclusive Challimar fabric brings you new comfort, new luxury 
night 


int attire! (its vat-dyed and pre-shrunk it's sure to wash like a wonder | 


Pick extra-long or extra-large sizes! 


WINGS SHIRT CO., EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, N. Y. 
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LETTERS 


better if the representatives had thrown 
cigarettes. Ask the veteran who has been 
there. 


Henry MorGENSTERN 
New York City 2 


Laurier and King 


You may be interested in the enclosed 
clipping from The Toronto Globe and 
Mail of Nov. 11, 1947. It provides just 
one example of NEwWSWEEK’s reporting of 
Canadian news [the clipping challenged 
NEwSswWEEK’s Nov. 8 statement that Prime 
Minister King had been personally se- 
lected and groomed for the Liberal leader- 
ship by Sir Wilfrid Laurier] but it is fairly 
typical of the rest . . . Your American 
readers are certainly not getting a true 
picture of Canada. 

H. O. Barrett 

Toronto, Canada 


Whether the story that King was per- 
sonally selected by Laurier is a myth or 
not, it has long been widely accepted in 
Canadian political circles. There seems 
little doubt that Laurier suggested to King 
that the latter should be a candidate at 
the national convention where Laurier 
planned to announce his retirement (Lau- 
rier died before the convention was held). 
This advice was given in spite of the fact 
that King had been out of Parliament for 
eight years, indicating that Laurier ex- 
pected the convention to accept King 
anyway. Moreover, Laurier told associ- 
ates he thought a young man should suc- 
ceed him. King was the youngest candi- 
date. 

In a history which deals with this point, 
Carl Wittke says of King’s succession: 
“_..For years [King was] recognized as one 
of the ablest of the younger Liberals, and 
aman who had enjoyed the complete confi- 
dence of the stricken leader . . . Laurier 
promoted his young lieutenant [King] to 
the position of Minister of Labor and the 
confidence which .. . [he]. placed in his 
young colleague . . . steadily grew with 
the passing of the years.” 
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S O ull O al Neither the public nor the paint industry wants a newly 


painted floor to stay sticky long. Stickiness is caused by slow- 
drying of certain combinations of resins and oils that make 
up a varnish. By intensive chemical research, Hercules created 
the Pentalyn resins with built-in drying properties which give 
the paint industry a wider choice of oils in producing a 


T Cc S ul if variety of quick-drying varnishes. 
e®e ee 


* TO PRODUCE TOUGH, QUICK-DRYING VARNISHES , . . another 
development utilizing Hercules chemical materials. The free book, “A Trip 
Through Hercules Land”, describes other uses of IIercules chemicals. 








HERCULES 
967 Market Stree 


DER COMPANY 
ington 99, Delaware 
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as Weight Champion — jn Chile this Goodyear belt conveyor has carried over 77,000,000 tons of nitrate ore, largest belt tonnage on record, 


& Hurdle Champion — Goodyear belt system at Anderson Ranch Dam hurdled two-mile range of hills in descending 1,100 feet to the dam site, 


Why do ‘Rubber Railroads’ hold so many 


Pictured above you see some of the 
record-breaking jobs handled by 


Goodyear conveyor belts in trans- 
porting huge tonnages of rock aggre- 
gate, clay, ore, coal and other bulk 
materials — performances so out- 
standing in low-cost-per-ton haulage 
that engineers call them “rubber 
railroads.” 


There’s one Basic Reason why, the 
world’s longest multiple belt system 
(ten miles) and the longest single con- 
veyor belt (one mile) were Goodyear 
installations. Why Goodyear belts 
hold the world’s tonnage records for 
carrying ore, coal and rock. Why the 


world’s highest slope belts, both oper- 
ating and under construction, bear 
the Goodyear label, as do the world’s 
only cross-country, up-and-dewn 
grade, “roller coaster” conveyors. 


Leadership in Engineering is the 
answer. The G.T.M — Goodyear 
Technical Man — pioneered the ten- 
sion studies and counterweight prin- 
ciples that made possible today’s 
multi-mile conveyors. He developed 
the pneumatic-cushioned idler which 
permits loading and transfer of ton- 
heavy rocks without impact damage. 
He perfected mildew-inhibited car- 


cass construction that prevents belt 


Lif 
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rot in damp, acidulous, undergroun(f 44 


mine service. ' cult 


Other Goodyear Firsts include tha’ 
steel-cable conveyor belt, so super 


Ite 
and 


strong that level hauls five miles by z 
long, or slope hauls to a height If y 


more than 1,500 feet are now feasible 
with a single belt! Then there is the 
revolutionary new Goodyear Twe 
Way conveyor which utilizes both 
top and bottom runs for load 
carrying. 
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These advances explain why “mor’fivoy, 
tons are hauled on Goodyear cov§(y;, 
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Lift Champion — Goodyear slope belt in coal mine, world’s highest single belt flight, designed for 747-foot lift, and 1.000 tons per hour. 
Distance Champion — ten-mile Goodyear belt conveyor system, world’s longest, used in building Shasta Dam. Carried 12.000.000 tons. 
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veyor belts than on any other kind,” 
and why practically all the big, diffi- 


fcult conveyor jobs are Goodyear- 


velted. Goodyear leads in the science 
and practice of conveyor belt haulage 
by a tremendous margin. 


If you want proof, consult the 
G.T.M. on your special transport 
problem. You’ll get a blueprint 
analysis, a case history documenta- 
tion, plus motion picture evidence of 
similar “rubber railroad” installa- 
tions. such as no one else can show 
you. Just write: Goodyear, Akron 16, 





Ohio, or Los Angeles 54, California. 
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NEW INTERNATIC .L KB MODELS 


New features and improvements, 
Brilliant new styling. For details 
see your International dealer or 
branch. 
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This Emblem 
Identifies 
Great Trucks 














International Model KB-6... 
Basic gross weight rating 14,500 
pounds. On this tough job the 
basic gross weight rating should 
not be exceeded. 





HOW INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
ARE SPECIALIZED 


to Fit Every Hauling Need 








They’re Load-Co-Ordinated by the INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCK POINT RATING SYSTEM. This exclusive Inter- 
national service tells the truck operator exactly how 
much payload is practicable for his trucks on his 
operation. 

They’re Performance-Co-Ordinated at Internation- 
al’s four great truck plants, with engines, transmis- 
sions, axles, and all other units and attachments 
specialized to the work each is to do. 


Illustrations on this page explain the INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRUCK POINT RATING SYSTEM. Note that the 





illustrations tell about a system; not a hit-or-miss 
method of guessing. 

The International Truck Line is the most complete 
line built. It includes 22 basic models that specialize 
into more than 1.000 different types of trucks —every- 
thing from light-delivery vehicles to giant trucks for 
extra-heavy off-highway hauling. Thirteen different 
engines are used. 

For details, see your International Dealer or Branch. 


4 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


International KB-6 with a bottler’s body. The 
job this KB-6 does is not nearly so tough 
as the one shown above, and the INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRUCK POINT RATING SYSTEM will 
show that the gross weight rating may be in- 
creased to as much as 17,500 pounds. 


This International KB-6 with a sprinkler body 
operates under completely favorable condi- 
tions. The INTERNATIONAL TRUCK POINT 
RATING SYSTEM analysis of the job will show 
that the gross weight rating for the KB-6 may 
be increased to 18,800 pounds. 


International KB-7 Truck-Tractor with a semi- 
trailer. The basic gross combination weight 
rating is 29,000 pounds. When operating con- 
ditions are more favorable, the INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRUCK POINT RATING SYSTEM will 
show how much extra payload may be carried. 
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For Your Information 


YEAR-END REPORT: Having just completed some organiza- 
tional shifts, we pause to tally up some figures on News- 
WEEK'S editorial setup today as compared with the same 
setup five years ago. The scoreboard seems interesting 
enough to pass along to readers. 

In 1942, Newsweek, already a well-established and thriv- 
ing enterprise, had 83 full-time editorial workers; today, it 
has 130. In the same five-year period, during which editorial 
expenditures have almost tripled, the number of full-time 
NEWSWEEK correspondents here and abroad has been in- 
creased from 6 to 22. These, of course, do not include News- 
WEEFK’s 105 part-time correspondents and the 2,000-odd 
United Press correspondents who are called on from time 
to time for special NEWSWEEK coverage. 

It’s quite a team, we admit, to produce some 123 columns 
of editorial matter a week. But that’s what goes into the 
system of firsthand investigating, cross-checking, boiling 
down, reboiling, analyzing, and appraising that is necessary 
to produce our idea of the right sort of news magazine. 


ADDRESS ORIENTAL: The Min- 
istry of Communications in Nan- 
king, China, advised NEWSWEEK 
the other day that a zoning sys- 
tem for postal delivery had been 
adopted. The letter, in perfect and 
direct English, read in part: “. .. 
Senders of mail are requested to 
add zone numbers of the addressee 
on the address cover, such as 
‘Shanghai (1)’ or ‘Nanking (2)’.” 
To speed up delivery of copies of 
the domestic edition that go to 
China each week, we sent the Min- 
istry a long list of addresses for zone 
numbers. The list was returned by air mail. There was only 
one slight hitch. Instead of Arabic numerals to designate the 
zone numbers, Chinese characters were used. The Subscrip- 
tion Department is now having itself a time figuring out how 
to get these ideographs reproduced on metal address plates. 





UP HIS ALLEY: In the past year Harold Isaacs, Special Proj- 
ects editor, has reported on everything from international 
economy to sex education. This week he goes back up his 
old alley with an analysis of America’s dilemma in China 
(page 28). Isaacs, long a correspondent in the Orient, is 
author of a series of books on the Far East, including “No 
Peace for Asia,” published last May, and a book of key docu- 
ments, “New Cycle in Asia,” issued this month. 


THE COVER: Arthur Godfrey, one of radio’s most successful 
performers, is also one of radio’s busiest. In search of the 
mainspring of the Godfrey drive for her report on page 48, 
Betty Forsling, Newsweek’s Radio 
editor, put in a Godfrey Monday 
by staying around from 6 in the 
morning until 9 at night. During that 
time Godfrey presented four shows, a 
routine that exhausted both perform- 
er and ‘editor. With photographer 
O. C. Sweet, Miss Forsling also spent 
some time on Godfrey’s farm outside 
Leesburg, Va., where the energetic 
redhead raises beef cattle and also stages many of his 
broadcasts. In this photo, Godfrey carries on while lounging 
against a rail fence, informal as usual. 
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650,000 EMPLOYEES 





MILLIONS OF TELEPHONE USERS 


MANAGEMENT 





730,000 STOCKHOLDERS 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF MANAGEMENT 
IN THE BELL SYSTEM 


Ir usep ro se that the owners of 
practically every business were them- 
selves the managers of the business. 
Today, as far as large businesses are 
concerned, a _profound change has 
taken place. In the Bell System, for 
instance, employee management, up 
from the ranks, and not owner manage- 
ment, is responsible for running the 
business. 

This management has been trained 
for its job in the American ideal of 
respect for the individual and equal 
opportunity for cach to develop his tal- 
ents to the fullest. A little thought will 
bring out the important significance of 
these facts. 


Management is, of course, vitally in- 
terested in the success of the enterprise 
it manages, for if it doesn’t succeed, it 
will lose its job. 

So far as the Bell System is con- 
cerned, the success of the enterprise 
depends upon the ability of manage- 
ment to carry on an essential nation- 
wide telephone service in the public 
interest. 


This responsibility requires that 
management act as a trustee for the 
interest of all concerned: the millions 
of telephone users, the hundreds of 


thousands of employees, and the hun- 
dreds of thousands of stockholders. 
Management necessarily must do the 
best it can to reconcile the interests 
of these groups. 


Of course, management is not infalli- 
ble; but with its intimate knowledge 
of all the factors, management is in a 
better position than anybody else to 
consider intelligently and act equitably 
for each of these groups—and in the 
Bell System there is every incentive for 
it to wish to do so. 


Certainly in the Bell System there is 
no reason either to underpay labor or 
overcharge customers in order to in- 
crease the “private profits of private 
employers,” for its profits are limited 
by regulation. In fact, there is no reason 
whatever for management to exploit or 
to favor any one of the three great 
groups as against the others and to do 
so would be plain stupid on the part 
of management. 


‘Tne susrvr'ss cannot succeed in the 
long run without well-paid employees 
with good working conditions, without 
adequate returns to investors who have 
put their savings in the enterprise, and 
without reasonable prices to the cus- 


tomers who buy its services. On the 
whole, these conditions have been well- 
met over the years in the Bell System. 


Admittedly, this has not been and 
is not an easy problem to solve fairly 
for all concerned. However, collective 
bargaining with labor means that la- 
bor’s point of view is forcibly presented. 
What the investor must have is deter- 
mined quite definitely by what is re- 
quired to attract the needed additional 
capital, which can only be obtained in 
competition with other industries. 


Ano in our regulated business, man- 
agement has the responsibility, to- 
gether with regulatory authorities, to 
see to it that the rates to the public 
are such as to assure the money, credit 
and plant that will give the best pos- 
sible telephone service at all times. 

More and better telephone service at 
a cost as low as fair treatment of em- 
ployees and a reasonable return to 
stockholders will permit is the aim and 
responsibility of management in the 
Bell System. 


WALTER S. GIFFORD, President 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s te Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

The Senate War Investigating Commit- 
tee now is looking into the activities of 
several Army ordnance procurement offi- 
cers .. . Action on the bulk of the Presi- 
dent’s suggested ten-point economic pro- 
gram probably will be held over until the 
regular session of Congress in January. 
Legislators want to use the Christmas 
holidays to test popular support with the 
“folks back home” . . . The Air Force had 
planned to ask Congress for additional 
funds to carry through until June 30. 
Because of repercussions from the scandal 
over former Major General Meyers, the 
plan has been shelved Senator 
O’Mahoney is the man who persuaded 
Truman to appoint Jesse Donaldson as 
Postmaster General . . . Pressure from 
Congress and from businessmen soon will 
force the Administration to spell out its 
policy on trade with Russia. Truman’s 
comment that such trade should continue 
didn’t satisfy congressmen . . . The Gen- 
eral Accounting Office is investigating fees 
paid to private doctors and dentists on a 
contract basis by the Veterans Administra- 
tion. 


Foreign Aid Pattern 

Capitol Hill insiders now believe the 
European foreign-aid program will follow 
the pattern established last session for 
Greek-Turkish aid. Taber’s House Appro- 
priations Committee will substantially re- 
duce the Administration’s requested $597,- 
000,000 stopgap appropriation. Then, if a 
floor fight in the House is not sufficient to 
restore the cut, the full figure will be re- 
stored by the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, headed by Senator Bridges, or on 
the Senate floor. Eventual compromise in 
conference committee probably will favor 
the Senate side. Taber’s group slashed the 
Greek-Turkish appropriation last spring, 
only to have the full $400,000.000 approved 
by the final joint House-Senate conference 
toward the end of the session. 


Eisenhower Schedule 

Truman’s intimates deny that he has- 
tened Eisenhower’s exit as chief of staff 
and Eisenhower’s friends support them. 
Despite press speculation otherwise, his 
Army service was not cut short by Brad- 
ley’s accession to the top Army post. 
Eisenhower intends to school Bradley in 
his duties until Feb. 1, then quit the 
Pentagon. However, technically he'll re- 
main in service during the subsequent 60- 
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day leave and will make no speeches. This 
schedule will put him in Columbia’s aca- 
demic robes April 1, just about the time 
he’s expected to expose himself to the 
shafts of avowed Republican candidates. 
Meantime, his own unavowed candidacy is 
viewed by Democrats with less alarm in 
view of Wisconsin auguries of a Mac- 
Arthur challenge. The “man-on-horseback” 
attacks MacArthur will draw from liberal 
Republicans, the Democrats argue, make 
equally effective ammunition against 
Eisenhower. 


Southern GOP Hold-Outs 

Southern Republican leaders who control 
delegates to the national convention are 
playing hard to get. They’re not lining up 
in anyone’s camp regardless of widely 
printed stories that Senator Taft has them 
“in his pocket.” Scouts who have. been 
touring Dixie say the local leaders are 
very frank about it. In the event of a Re- 
publican victory there'll be a lot of patron- 
age changes and they want to be sure 
they’re in the winner’s camp when he’s 
nominated. 


Political Notes 
Democratic Senator O'Mahoney of Wyo- 
ming has appointed himself a one-man 
“Taft needler” for this and the coming 
regular session of Congress. He started off 
the special session by recalling that Presi- 
dent Truman a year ago urged Taft’s Joint 
Economic Committee to take some action 
against high prices, but no GOP program 
was developed at the last session . . . Cata- 
pulted from obscurity to national fame by 
Vyshinsky’s denunciation of him as a “war- 
monger,” Rep. W. J. Bryan Dorn, 31, 
fredmiean congressman from South Caro- 
lina, is now thinking of running next year 
for the Senate against Senator Maybank 
. The GOP high command has ap- 
proved a move for enactment of fair em- 
ployment practices and anti-poll tax bills 
early next year to offset any political ad- 
vantage Truman obtained through the re- 
port of his Civil Rights Committee .. . 
Prentice Cooper of Tennessee, U.S. Am- 
bassador to Peru, may run for the Senate 
with the backing of Boss Crump. 


Why Clark Delays 

One reason Attorney General Clark has 
been hesitating so long about publishing a 
list of “subversive organizations” for use 
in the government’s loyalty checkup, is 
his conviction that Communist-front or- 
ganizations would promptly go out of busi- 
ness, only to reappear under new names 
which then would have to be investigated 
and listed all over again. An example of 
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this tactic of concealment was the Young 
Communist League, which loudly pro- 
claimed its dissolution four years ago. 
Many of its members immediately -turned 
up in the newly created American Youth 
for Democracy. 


National Notes 

Don’t be surprised if Lincoln MacVeagh, 
veteran U.S. Ambassador to Greece, 
gives up his post. He now is on leave 
recovering from a major operation in 
Washington . . .«There’s heavy pressure 
behind demands that Congress remove tax- 
exemption privileges now enjoyed by co- 
operative organizations. But nothing will 
be done about it in 1948. Republicans 
don’t want to stir up a fight that could lose 
them important farm votes .. . The In- 
terior Department is formulating a long- 
range program to develop Alaska. It hopes 
to increase the territory’s population by 
2,000,000, develop a paper-pulp industry, . 
expand housing, improve sanitation, and 
extend rail and water transportation. 
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Trends Abroad 

In view of the expected retirement of 
Lord Inverchapel as British Ambassador 
to the U.S., London is talking about Lord 
Mountbatten as his successor. However, 
Mountbatten may be sent to South Africa 
instead . . . British foreign-trade operators 
complain that the Bank of England and 
the Treasury have lost their international 
know-how. They tell Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Cripps that the sterling black 
market now is bigger and more important 
pricewise than all the official transactions 

. Secretary Marshall isn’t going to take 
the advice, for the time being at least, of 
those who urge him to support a separate 
peace treaty with Germany. He doesn’t 
think it would work. But if the stalemate 
is not broken at London he may put for- 
ward a revised plan for unification of the 
three western zones of Germany. 


Sokolovsky’s Tirade 

Soviet representatives abroad apparently 
have been instructed to avoid any gesture 
which might be interpreted as an act of ~ 
courtesy toward the Western Powers. At 
the November meeting of the Allied Con- 
trol Council in Berlin the French repre- 
sentative, General Koenig, made an un- 
scheduled speech congratulating British 
Gen. Sir Brian Robertson on his recent 
promotion and offering his best wishes on 
the occasion of Princess Elizabeth’s wed- 
ding. U.S. General Clay promptly added 
a few remarks. When Marshal Sokolovsky’s 
turn came he ignored Koenig’s remarks and 
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launched into a 55-minute tirade against 
alleged British, U.S., and French viola- 
tions of interallied agreements. After the 
speech was translated into English, General 
Koenig asked that the French translation 
be dispensed with. He understood enough, 
he said, to realize that all the crimes are 
committed in the western zones but that 
the administration of the Soviet zone has 
no shortcomings whatever. 


China’s Treaty Dilemma 

One reason the Chinese are playing a 
particularly cagey game in connection with 
the U.S. bid for talks on the Japanese 
peace treaty: They fear offending Moscow. 
It is frequently forgotten elsewhere, but 
never overlooked in China, that the Russo- 
Chinese treaty recognizing the Chiang 
Kai-shek government is a very valuable 
document to the Kuémintang. However, 
it contains a clause against making a sep- 
arate peace with Japan. The Chinese don’t 
want to do anything that might put that 
treaty in jeopardy. 


Russia’s German General 

Former Nazi Field Marshal Paulus, now 
in command of a refugee German army 
numbering about 124,000 men in Russia, is 
sought by the Belgian Government for 
trial as a war criminal. Brussels contends 
that Paulus, while in command ofa Nazi 
force in Belgium, executed civilians with- 
out trial and perpetrated a Nazi reign of 
terror. Twice within the last four months, 
Belgium has forwarded official requests to 
Moscow that Paulus be delivered for trial. 
Thus far, the Soviet Government has not 
replied to either note. 
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Wheat Export Curb? 

Look for a move in Congress to write 
in specific limitations on exports of food- 
stuffs, particularly wheat, before the stop- 
gap aid bill finally is approved. This will 
foreshadow a drive by farm-bloc leaders 
next year to enact legislation which would 
require a minimum annual wheat carry- 
over consistent with national security. 
Agriculture Secretary Anderson has esti- 
mated that the annual carry-over as a 
cushion against bad weather or growing 
conditions in the next crop year, should 
not fall below 150,000,000 bushels. Some 
grain-belt congressmen believe it should 
be even higher—175,000,000 bushels or 
more. The carry-over this year slumped to 
a new low of 85,000,000, and by next 
spring, with continued heavy exports for 
foreign relief, wheat stocks may be as low 
as 50,000,000 bushels. Farm-bloc leaders 
argue that this unduly exposes the nation 
to effects of a possible short crop next 
summer. 


GOP Farm Program 

Previous plans of the House and Senate 
agriculture committees to write and pass 
new long-range Federal farm-program 
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legislation during next year’s regular ses- 
sion have been dropped. Instead GOP 
farm-bloc leaders later will recommend 
extension of the present Steagall price- 
support program for another year from 
Jan. 1, 1949. Behind the switch in plans 
is the belief that world food shortages 
will keep farm prices high for another three 
or four years. Congressmen representing 
urban districts, whose votes might be 
needed, don’t want to be put in the posi- 
tion of voting protective legislation for 
farmers while their consumer constituents 
are complaining of high prices. It’s felt 
another year may bring more agreement 
on what is needed. 


Tidelands Oil Fight 

Don’t be surprised if Congress next year 
again passes quitclaim legislation to re- 
nounce Federal claim to the oil-rich margi- 
nal sea bottoms along the California coast. 
When the heavily lobbied bill was passed 
(but vetoed) last year, the main argument 
of its supporters was that the State of 
California owned the tidelands anyway 
and that the case before the Supreme 
Court was unwarranted. Now that the 
high tribunal has ruled in favor of Fed- 
eral ownership and the old argument has 
been proved false, the new battle will 
be pitched on states’ rights and the need 
to keep the oil flowing. Prediction: Con- 
gress will pass the legislation, but will sus- 
tain the veto of Truman, who will point 
out that the government would be weak- 
ening national security if it gave away the 
tidelands for further private exploitation. 


Business Footnotes 

Watch for a major battle in Congress 
early next year over reciprocal tariffs and 
the International Trade Organization . . . 
Economists again are beginning to worry 
about the rise in manufacturer inventories 
... U.S. oil production now is running at 
an all-time peak, higher even than the 
excessive output during the war. The U.S. 
alone now uses annually as much oil as 
the entire world did ten years ago... 
Incidentally, the petroleum industry soon 
will take the lead in an appeal to motor- 
ists along the Eastern Seaboard to limit 
“voluntarily” their use of gasoline and 
motor lubricants this winter . . . Loan ap- 
plications by aircraft manufacturers are 
being treated with increasing wariness by 
commercial bankers . . . Railroads now 
have more than 126,000 freight cars on 
order, a record. 
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Movie Notes 

J. Arthur Rank, British movie producer, 
is angling for several of the ten writers 
and directors black-listed by Hollywood 
for their defiance of the House on Un- 
American Activities . . . Watch for a 
flood of reissues of old films from all the 
studios. Behind the trend is a search for 
ways to cut expenses to meet dwindling 


foreign sales . . . The forthcoming film 
“Easter Parade,” featuring ten old Irving 
Berlin tunes, is expected to set off a wave 
of nostalgic airs on the radio and juke- 
box circuits . . . The stories of two former 
greats of the turf, the pacer Dan Patch of 
the early 1900s and Seabiscuit, will be 
filmed before long . . . Walt Disney’s next 
live-action cartoon feature, “Melody 
Time,” will present at least seven top 
musical names. . 


Radio Lines 

A new type of human-relations pro- 
gram is being worked up in which partici- 
pants submit their troubles by letter to a 
panel of experts consisting of an anthro- 
pologist, a philosopher, and a psychiatrist. 
Everyday problems rather than tearjerkers 
will be stressed . . . Tom Walker, the 
University of Southern California drum 
major who doubles as a drop-kicking spe- 
cialist, is being considered for a one-man 
radio show to attract college listeners . . . 
Hit Parade singer Doris Day says that the 
show’s “sweet” tunes are all cornered by 
co-performer Sinatra. Her manager is pull- 
ing her off the program, claiming the hot 
numbers assigned to her don’t suit her 
ballad style. 


Reverse Addresses 
The Post Office Department again is 

considering a suggestion to reverse the 
procedure in addressing mail. It calls for 
putting the city and state first, street 
address next, and_addressee last—thus: 

Washington 4, D.C. 

7576 Jones Street 

Mr. Henry Brown 
While no decision has yet been made be- 
cause of probable public resistance, the 
idea is that it would speed sorting in larger 
cities and railway mail cars. 


Miscellany 
Because the Soviets didn’t renew corre- 
spondent Drew Middleton’s visa, The New 
York Times is likely to send him to Berlin. 
He’s now in London covering the Foreign 
Ministers Conference and probably will re- 
main through the winter . . . Joe Louis’s 
contract for the Madison Square Garden 
fight with Walcott provides him a cut of 
the fee if the affair is telecast. He’s the 
first fighter to tap the added revenue 
television is bringing to promoters . . . The 
Canadian newspaper field may be invaded 
by Lord Beaverbrook, born-in-Canada 
British press magnate, who recently bought 
a house in New Brunswick. Fleet Street 
says he’s made an offer for The Halifax 
Chronicle and is interested in The Toronto 
Telegram . . . Original tip for a recent 
N.Y. Times exposé of unemployment-in- 
surance beneficiaries vacationing in Florida 
was the publisher’s wife, Mrs. Arthur 
Hays Sulzberger. She overheard two girls 
talking in a beauty parlor about how 
they’d spend the winter in Miami on their 
unemployment checks. 
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How to win the NEW West 
@ 


STEP NO. 1—Write for this newest factbook 
about the amazing NEW West, its five big, fast- 
growing high-income markets, and why Metro- 
politan Oakland Area is the best location from 
which to serve them. 
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STEP NO. 2—-Study the facts, figures and 
photographs that present clearly, and with- 
out high-pressure selling, the advantages 









) and opportunities this Area offers a western 
_ plant. 
a 
‘. STEP NO. 3—Then write us the 
t. requirements of your proposed west- 
” ern operation so that we can compile 
" specific information applied directly 
‘ to your needs. @ 
e- 
in 
1e 
Vv 
9 
ot STEP NO. 4-—- 
or Next have your top executives study 
the Special Report we send you, 
in preparation for the next step... 
is 
he 


@ scp NO. 5 — Consult, in 
your office or ours, upon all 
points that can be determined 
in advance of . . 




























be- 

the 

Ber STEP NO. 6—Thorough on-the- 
ground survey of all factors involved 
as related to manufacturing, distribu- : 
tion, selling, living and working con- Y 

. ditions and so on. : 

lew ' 

jin. 

‘ign STEP NO. 7— Appraise the merits 

Te of various sites—as indicated 

ris’s by our down-to-date Industrial 

den ® Survey, and by inspection of 

t of the sites themselves—and se- 

the lect the site that fully satisfies 

nue your needs, 

The 

ded WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


<r M FIRO POLITAN TAKE THE FIRST STEP NOW! Write for your copy of 








reet our 52-page book “How to win the markets of the NEW 
ni MAK LAN D AREA West.” Its latest data, photos and never-before-published 
cent 1 FO aniA relief maps, in color, will give you a clear picture of the 
oes c Al NEW West, and particularly Metropolitan Oakland Area. 
thur The NATURAL Write today! 

girls Industrial Center METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 

ee of the NEW West 388 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California 
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Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 


P A bill cutting taxes by $6,000,000,000 will be approved 
by the House Ways and Means Committee before the end of the 
special session. 

Its features: Personal income-tax exemption will be raised 
from $500 to $600; husbands and wives will be given the privi- 
lege of splitting their income for tax purposes; ineome-tax rates 
will be reduced 30% on the first $1,000 of income; 20% between 
$1,000 and $4,000; 1744% between $4,000 and $302,000; 10% 
above $302,000. 

Relief would apply to 1948 incomes even though no bill 
has a chance of passing both the House and Senate before the 
start of the regular session in January. 


> Chances for such a bill are excellent in the House but not 
so good in the Senate. Influential Republican senators are con- 
vinced that tax relief must be held to $3,000,000,000 if the 
budget is to be balanced with something left over for debt 
reduction. 

Probable outcome is a compromise between the House and 
Senate retaining the increased personal exemption and adopting 
the split-income feature, but scaling down or eliminating the 
proposed reductions in income-tax rates. 

Truman would have a hard time vetoing a compromise of 
this kind, which would relieve some 6,000,000 people of all in- 
come-tax liability. Even so, his associates insist that he will 
veto any tax reduction applicable to 1948 income. 
Enactment over a veto is virtually certain if the bill gives 
substantial relief in the low brackets and yet holds the over-all 
reduction within a $3,000,000,000 to $4,000,000,000 range. 


> General revision of the tax structure next spring is still 
planned by House leaders, but Senate leaders are cool. Many of 
them are convinced that the budgetary situation, because of the 
demands of the Marshall plan, won’t stand it. 


> Voluntary price control by industry agreement, under 
guarantees of immunity from antitrust prosecution, has a fair 
’ chance of getting by Congress. ; 

Power to fix prices at the production and retail levels on 
cost-of-living items probably will be denied, however. 


Allocation authority is on the border line. Top House 
leaders are still against it, even in the limited form approved 
by Taft. 

Wage control has as little chance as mandatory price fixing. 
Democrats in Congress are as shy of it as Republicans in an 
election year. 


> Pace-setting labor unions are approaching the wage prob- 
lem with extreme caution. They do not plan to demand another 
general round of substantial increases when current contracts 
are reopened next spring. 


Their leaders fear that another wage boost would be self- 
defeating—that prices would soon outrun it under present con- 
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ditions. So they are planning to concentrate next year on fringe 
benefits such as paid vacations, pension plans, and more 
holidays. 

Rank-and-file demand for cost-of-living increases will farce 
union leadership to change its plans, unless prices are brought 
under control by the time the principal contracts are negotiated. 


A recent 12'4-cent boost for clothing workers is not con- 
sidered pattern-setting by union economists. They say this 
was, in effect, a delayed second-round increase. 


> Anti-Communist victories within the CIO are showing a 
trend away from the left wing, Wallace, and the Progressive 
Citizens of America. The third-party threat is therefore less wor- 
risome to Democratic managers than it was a few months ago. 


AFL and CIO leaders are in closer political liaison than at 
any time since New Deal days. Their present intention is to go 
down the line for Truman. However, there will probably be a 
dissenting faction led by John L. Lewis. 


> Winter wheat prospects are worrying the Administration 
more than its spokesmen have admitted. Next year’s crop, at 
best, will fall short of this year’s bumper 1,100,000,000 bushels. 


. 


> A campaign against overheated houses, similar to Luck- 
man’s waste-less-food effort. may be launched this winter. How 
intensive it will be depends upon the weather. 


Coal supply will be adequate unless the weather is unusually 
severe. But if it is abnormally cold, voluntary conservation will 
be encouraged and the government, through the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, will direct shipments to shortage areas. 


Fuel oil and gasoline are bound to be short in some areas 
owing to continued overtaxing of transport facilities regardless 
of the weather. How serious the pinch will become is uncertain. 


> Authority to fix margin requirements for trading on 
commodity exchanges will be sparingly used by the government 
if granted by Congress. Commodity exchange administration ex- 
perts say the 3314% fixed by the exchanges in October is prob- 
ably high enough and that 50% would be the maximum. 
Mere existence of mandatory power to fix rates vould be 
expected to restrain speculation. 


> Outcome of the emergency-relief debate is not a reliable 
indication of sentiment on the long-range Marshall plan. A de- 
termined effort to cut ERP appropriations drastically can be 
expected of the Republicans. While GOP sentiment is still 
mixed and uncertain, it is trending in this direction. 

Some Republicans privately advocate halving the Ad- 
ministration’s cost estimates. Such a course, they say, would 
keep Europe on its feet and at the same time avert serious in- 


‘flation at home without price controls. 


A fight for control of the organization set up abroad to ad- 
minister distribution of Marshall-plan goods will be made by 
the State Department. It will propose that relief and rehabilita- 
tion officials be attached to U.S. embassies in European coun- 
tries. 
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Coca-Cola Bottling 
Plant, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 


sent et ae so ia Se 
Minnesota Valley Canning Company, Le 
Sueur, Minnesota. Architect: The Austin Co., 
Chicago. 


THEY CHOSE 


These eight buildings are evidence that business men in every 
industry recognize Thermopane’s superior insulating value. Thermo- 
QETROIT sts fexerar) reduces heat losses—cuts sound transmission. It lessens the 
STE - P. load on air conditioning systems, minimizes condensation on glass, 
assures greater year-round comfort. Thermopane is available now 
TAMRON ATR OLO MES (olato Lol ae MEI) 4-1 mm Ml 0) ol) Aa Oh 1-111 Sunol ce MM Cd (oS Mm Geli) oXolah a 
95127 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


Thermopane in Visual Front of Kohl's 
Fine Foods, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Archi- 
tect: Walter F. Liebert, Milwaukee. 
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Detroit Steel Corporation. Architect: O'Dell, 
Hewlett & Luckenbach. 


! 
| 
| Business Institute, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


Architect: Ebling & 
Plunket, Milwaukee. 








Library of Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan. Architect: Eliel Saarinen, Detroit. 


Johnson & Johnson. 
Cranford,New Jersey. 
Architect: Ballinger 
: wh : Company, Philadel- 

ee 3 ga m phia. 


Offices of Architects A. Epstein & Sons, Inc, 
Chicago, have continuous fenestration. 





<7 | was facing my first Christmas 
NY alone when I got the letter from 

my son, Tom. It said that he and 
Martha and little Jerry wanted me with 


them for the holidays. 

A smaller envelope inside held some 
tickets and a note. It said, “Here are 
your train and Pullman tickets—so that 
you can’t say ‘no? We'll be waiting at the 
station. Love .. . Tom?’ 


1 knew then that they really wanted me. 


(“aT 


Vl never forget that wonderful trip! 

First the kindly Pullman porter placed 
my bags in a private room. | hadn’t no- 
ticed the ticket said “roomette?’ 

How I enjoyed that little room of my 
own, with its gleaming wash-basin, pri- 
vate toilet, clean towels, mirrors—every- 
thing | could have wanted—all clean and 
neat as could be. 


How safe and snug I felt as I relaxed 
and read in my room, while the train 
clicked off the miles toward the ones I 
loved. More and more I felt that glad lift 
of the heart that comes at ‘Christmas 
time. 

And how nice everyone was when I 
went to the dining car. The attendants 
were so courteous ... the passengers so 
friendly. 

That night, before drifting off to sleep, 
I recalled another phrase in Tom’s letter: 
“Martha is counting.on you to make the 
turkey dressing, the cranberry sauce, 
and a big mince pie?’ 


It was good to be wanted, and needed, 


at Christmas! 


Next morning, soft snow had begun to 
fall. With a light heart, I watched it 


slowly cover the countryside through 


which we were passing. 
It was going to be a white Christmas! 
As we neared the end of our journey, 
everyone felt the spirit of the season. I 
was carrying packages tied in bright 
ribbons. Voices were excited. Every now 
and then somebody laughed. 


Then we were there. Tom’s strong 
arms around my waist... Martha’s hand 
in mine . . . little Jerry’s wet kiss on my 
cheek. 

I guess I was crying when I said: 
“Tom, the Pullman ticket that brought 
me to you, and Martha, and Jerry, was 


the nicest Christmas present I’ve ever 
had!” 


Go Rllman, 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY 
OF GOING PLACES FAST! 


© 1947, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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Hardships Now or Trouble Later 


As a piece of starkly frank news, the 
story of the week got scant attention. 
_ Mostly it was ignored by the press and 
radio; a few alert newspapers gave it the 
headlines it deserved. 

Its essence: The Truman administration 
last week conceded for the first time that 
implementation of the European Recovery 
Program might mean definite shortages of 
commodities in the United States next 
year and higher prices. 

Through an authorized policy spokesman 
of top rank whose identity was withheld, 
the nation was put on notice that ERP 
demands on United States production 
might cause such “typical” hardships and 
inconveniences as: 
>A 15 per cent reduction in per capita 
meat consumption. 
> Virtual disappearance of de luxe-model 
refrigerators and washing machines. 
> Longer waiting periods for new auto- 
mobiles. 
> Higher prices. unless “effective” 
trols are imposed. 

Bluntly, the spokesman raised his own 
question: “Can ERP be justly termed 
‘Operation Rathole?’”” His own answer: 
Without ERP, “the cost of insulating our- 
selves against deterioration in Europe will 
just make your hair curl. The alternative, 
I promise you, can only cost more and 
cause greater inconveniences.” 


con- 


Controls on the Scales 


All last week, except for a merciful 
Thanksgiving holiday, top Presidential ad- 
visers, flanked by briefcase-toting assist- 
ants, journeyed up to Capitol Hill to ex- 
plain the ten-point inflation-control pro- 
gram outlined by Harry S. Truman on 
Nov. 17. In the marble-pillared caucus 
room of the Senate Office Building, they 
underwent the razor-edged questioning of 
Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio and his Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report. In a 
walnut-paneled committee room of the 
New House Office Building, they were 
handled more gently, but no more sympa- 
thetically, by Rep. Jesse P. Wolcott of 
Michigan and his House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. 

From Republicans on both committees 
came the same questions: ‘Why do you need 
these powers? How do you propose to use 
them? What will they accomplish? 

Above all, the congressmen sought a de- 


tailed blueprint, down to the last screw and 
bolt. When they didn’t get one, they han- 
dled some witnesses roughly. Under Taft’s 
prodding, Secretary of Commerce W. Aver- 
ell Harriman, although outwardly main- 
taining a low-voiced calm, occasionally 
tipped off his inner tension by nervously 
stroking his graying hair. Under House sal- 
lies, Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson, normally the jolliest Cabinet 
member and himself an ex-congressman 
from New Mexico, nearly lost his voice 
and temper. 

Underlying .the hearings was the drama 
of what the United Press last week called 
the biggest news story of 1947* and what 
the nation’s politicians agreed would be 
one of the hottest political issues of 1948: 
high prices. 

Spelling It @Out: The most genial 
testimony came from Secretary of the 
Treasury John W. Snyder. All but ignoring 


‘the President’s ten points, he plumped in- 


stead for a huge bond-selling plan to drain 





*The UP’s ten biggest, in order: (1) high cost of 
living, (2) the “Cold War,” (3) Taft-Hartley Act, 
(4) Hughes-Meyers investigation, (5) Texas City 
disaster, (6) Princess Elizabeth’s romance, (7) par- 
tition of India, (8) series of airplane disasters, (9) 
Palestine. (10) World Series. 


off excessive purchasing power. The mem- 
bers merely listened politely. 

The most candid suggestion was voiced 
by Secretary Anderson. Asking for price- 
control and rationing authority as “good 
insurance,” he argued: “We ought not to 
take any unnecessary chance of having to 
curtail our [foreign-aid] effort at a critical 
moment or of endangering our own econ- 
omy.” 

The most sensational ideas were uttered 
by Federal Reserve Chairman Marriner S. 
Eccles, who spoke without prior cons ilta- 
tion with the White House. Boldly he 
stepped on just about everybody's toes, 
suggesting longer work hours, suspension 
of wage demands by labor, reduction of 
prices by business, elimination of farm 
price. supports, curbing of housing loans, 
and drastic restriction of bank credit (see 
page 60). So outspoken was Eccles that he 
took the Taft committee’s collective breath 
away. But if his bold ideas scemed appeal- 
ingly sound, it took no member more than 
a minute to realize they were politically 
hopeless. 

In the end, it was Secretary Harriman 
who spelled out most carefully the Ad- 
ministration’s program. Appearing before 
Taft’s committee, he underwent little cross- 
examination when he endorsed the exten- 
sion of export controls and transport allo- 
cation powers beyond Feb. 29 and asked 
for revival of consumer credit controls, 
which expired Nov. 1. But when he called 





Harris & Ewing 


Harriman: Would “limited authority” give him full power over industry? 
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for allocation and priority powers over 
basic industrial commodities, the caucus 
room’s gaudy glass chandeliers all but 
shook in the clash that followed. 

Authority, Ltd.: What was wanted, 
Harriman declared, was “limited author- 
ity.” It would be applied at first only to 
steel. It might later have to be invoked on 
“a very few” other materials in short sup- 
ply—such as textiles, newsprint, freight 
cars, farm and oil machinery, nails, soil 
pipe, soda ash, aluminum, and gypsum 
board. But it would not be invoked until 
voluntary measures had failed and public 
testimony had been taken from industry 
and labor. 

The words “limited authority” rubbed 
Taft raw. Querulously he asked: “What is 
this idea about limited authority? What 
limitations? ... You say you want limited 
authority but you are asking for authority 
over anything you think important [shout- 
ing] . . . That’s 100 per cent authority.” 
Finally he banged the table: “I don’t think 
the proposal is in good faith. You say you 
ask for limited powers. You ask for full 
powers.” 

Limited or full (the battle of semantics 
was never resolved) , Harriman continued: 
“We hope we can roll back on the higher- 
priced items in imbalance,” such as meat, 
lumber, and steel, “and above all to stabi- 
lize the economy to stop the inflation spi- 
ral . . . The gray-market price [on steel] 
in certain areas is double the list price. 
That would be our first effort if we had 
the power to eliminate the gray market.” 

Cutting in, Taft asked: “Don’t you think 
it would be just turning the color black?” 

Laughing, Harriman said that he didn’t 
think so. 

Agreement, Ltd.: How closely Har- 
riman thought inflation control and for- 
eign aid were related was shown in this 
interchange: 

Tart: “Why should we support the en- 
tire world?” 

Harriman: “There is no question there 
will be sacrifice, but in the long run there 
is no question that it is to our advantage. 
It would be a tragic mistake if we don’t 
undertake this program. There is no ques- 
tion there will be a sacrifice by the Ameri- 
can people, not only through appropria- 
tions but in self-denial—” 

Tart: (breaking in): “—And imposing 
controls and rationing.” 

Harriman: “We will have a good life 
in this country, gradually increasing our 
production and getting our supply in bal- 
ance. We can equitably divide our goods 
and still with our tremendous production 
undertake this program which bids fair to 
give us stability and peace.” 

Whatever the view of Harriman and 
other Administration spokesmen, Congress 
by the week’s end seemed no more disposed 
to approve price controls, rationing, priori- 
ties, and allocation, whether at the pro- 
ducer or consumer level, than it was at the 
week’s beginning. Only on such items as 
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rent, export, and credit controls was there 
substantial agreement. Beyond that, the 
Republican Congressional leaders — con- 
vinced that government purchases under 
the Marshall plan are inflationary factors 
in themselves—preferred to make big 
slashes in the proposed European Recov- 
ery Program funds. 


Stopgap Progress 

The big bluff man from Michigan flailed 
his arms like a windmill and shouted his 
voice hoarse. For 42 minutes, Arthur H. 
Vandenberg spoke from his typewritten 
manuscript; for three hours, he answered 
questions hurled at him from both sides 
of the Senate floor. The Senate Foreign 
Relations chairman had seldom been more 
forceful or more eloquent. 

When he sat down last Monday, Nov. 
24, Vandenberg had done more than blister 
postwar “Communist aggression” for caus- 
ing wartime Allied unity to fall apart, or 
Communist “wrecking crews” for seeking 
to create in Western Europe the chaos and 
confusion “which encourage Communist 
conquest.” More important, he had just 
about assured Senate approwal of the Ad- 
ministration’s $597,000,000 stopgap relief 
program for France, Italy, and Austria, as 
an act of American “self-interest” and a 
“calculated risk” to stave off “ultimate 
conflict.” 

But however powerfully the No. 1 Re- 
publican spokesman on foreign affairs had 





McCormick: His No. ] choice is Taft 


furthered the Administration’s program in 
the Senate, the GOP leadership in the 
House last week was unimpressed. The 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, after 
eiglit public and nine private sessions, re- 
jected the State Department’s “rock-bot- 
tom” estimates as too high. Its tentative 
decisions: ; 
> By a 10-9 vote, to cut $108,000,000 from 
the requested figure for France, Italy, and 
Austria. Main reason: The Italian black 
market is reputed to hold 1,000,000 tons of 
wheat which could be seized and rationed. 
> Almost unanimously, to add $60,000,000 
for immediate relief to China. The GOP’s 
argument: It makes no sense to stop Com- 
munism in Western Europe while aban- 
doning China to Communism.* 

By so doing, the House Republicans (1) 
reflected their constituents’ complaints 
that foreign aid is both excessive and re- 
sponsible for inflated prices; (2) indicated 
that the long-range Marshall plan faces 
rough going. 

Vandenberg’s Victory: Emboldened 
by the House committee’s action, a GOP 
bloc in the Senate suddenly adopted the 
same tactics. George W. Malone of Nevada 
and seven other senators, mostly Mid- 
western and Western freshmen, proposed 
that the $597,000,000 figure be slashed to 
$400,000,000. Although they were sup- 
ported by such influential Republicans as 
Policy Chairman Robert A. Taft, Confer- 
ence Chairman Eugene D. Millikin, and 
Whip Kenneth S. Wherry, Vandenberg suc- 
cessfully argued: “I know of no advantage 
in throwing a 15-foot rope to a man who 
is drowning 20 feet from shore.” The Sen- 
ate thereupon voted 56-30 to stick to the 
$597,000,000 figure. 

Once this decision was made, the even- 
tual Senate verdict on stopgap aid was no 
longer in doubt. Taft himself, although 
castigating the long-range Marshall plan 
as a “fallacious” and “lavish” program 
which “will completely wreck the United 
States if we go through with it,” prom- 
ised to vote for stopgap aid. That prom- 
ise clinched Vandenberg’s victory. The 
final vote, 83 to 6, sent the bill to the 
House. 


POLITICS: 


Revelation 


However controversial the oraculai 
voice that spoke last week, it was nonethe- 
less powerful. All the way from Hong 
Kong, Col. Robert R. McCormick  ac- 
claimed Presidential candidate Robert \ 
Taft as his No. 1 choice for the 1948 Re- 
publican nomination. He thus suggested 
that he might swing the 56 votes of the 
Illinois delegation to the Ohio senator next 
June. 

The Chicago Tribune’s editor and pub- 
lisher added that he would back his 1944 
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*For a special report on the China dilemma, set 
page 28. 


* Newsweek 


























favorite, Gen. Douglas A. MacArthur, who 
had royally feted him in Tokyo in No- 
vember, “only if there is a deadlock over 
Taft.” Other “acceptable” Republicans: 
Sen. and Ex-Gov. Edward Martin of Penn- 
sylvania, Senate Whip Kenneth S. Wherry 
of Nebraska, and Speaker Joseph W. 
Martin Jr. of Massachusetts. Unaccept- 
able: “Foreigners like Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey [whom McCormick had favored in 
1940] and Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg.” 

Whether Taft welcomed the McCormick 
mantle or not, he neither accepted nor re- 
jected it last week. Normally outspoken 
throughout his every waking hour, Taft 
emitted only a deafening silence. 


Stassen’s Star 


At 40, Harold E. Stassen has created the 
New Look for Presidential candidates. It 
was in~December 1946, two years before 
Election Day, and the burly, affable ex- 
governor of Minnesota (weight 220, height 
6 feet 2, hat size 7%, collar 1744) had 
barely got used to his civvies after serving 
in the war on Admiral William F. Halsey’s 
staff, when he threw away the old style 
books and blandly announced that he was 
running for the Presidency. 

Politicians gasped and then guffawed at 
this blunt defiance of the canny tradition 
which holds that Presidential hopefuls 
should look the other way and whistle 
until the last possible moment. And they 
kept on laughing when Stassen, instead of 
confining himself to kissing babies and 
visiting his parents’ farm, insisted on say- 
ing what he thought about every issue 
facing the nation, apparently without re- 
gard to whom he might offend. When 
Stassen later was openly friendly with his 
leading rival, Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio, 
the politicians nodded wisely to each 
other and laughed again, sure that at last 
they had found the explanation for his 
strange behavior. Stassen’s talk of the 
Presidency, they decided, was merely 
camouflage; he really wanted the Vice 
Presidency. . 

Sacred Calf Odyssey: Last month, 
Stassen added two more furbelows to his 
New Look: (1) He made the first air- 
borne campaign junket in history by a 
candidate for a Presidential nomination, 
and (2) he invaded the South, usually the 
never-never land for candidates. Typically, 
when he first revealed his plans for the 
junket, political observers were facetious. 
One correspondent asked him: “Mr. Stas- 
sen, how do you get a delegate in the 
South? Do you buy him a pair of shoes?” 
Another interjected: “How do you keep 
him after you get him?” The questions re- 
flected the general cynical assumption that 
Southern Republican delegates are 
“bought.” And they reflected also the 
further assumption that Taft already had 
them on ice. 

Last week the scoffers were somewhat 
less sure of themselves. In two weeks, 
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International 


Stassen: Wisconsin is the test; will he repeat the Willkie story? 


Stassen had covered twelve states, eight* 
intensively, in his chartered United Air- 
lines DC-3, the Cheyenne (which the 
newspapermen accompanying him dubbed 
the Sacred Calf), and he claimed to have 
won over 54 more delegates, to add to 100 
delegate votes he already believes he has. 

There was no way of checking definitely 
on this claim, but one thing was certain: 
The delegates had been highly flattered 
by Stassen’s treatment of them as human 
beings, not as chattels. 

Stassen had not relied merely on blunt 
talk and charm to win votes in the South. 
No political novice, the Minnesotan has” 
an effective, well-financed machine behind 
him, and his own income is enhanced by 
$500 to $1,000 for every speech he de- 
livers. Last year alone he earned $42,000 
in the process of running for the Presi- 
dency. The bulk of the financing, however, 
comes from wealthy St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis businessmen. “Neighbors for Stas- 
sen,” *run by Daniel C. Gainey, jewelry 
manufacturer, revealed last week that it 
was raising $250,000 for the campaign. The 
Minnesota Fund, run by William H. Van- 
derbilt, former governor of Rhode Island, 
which also helps to oil the Stassen machine, 
has already raised $100,000. 

A flying squadron of prominent business 
and professional men and financiers, 40 in 
all, has preceded Stassen wherever he has 
gone. When he went into the South, there- 





*Nebraska, Colorado, Texas, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Florida and Wisconsin. 


fore, his path already had been smoothed. 


There, Stassen continued to speak 
bluntly. In Mississippi where for years 


two Republican factions have been fight- 
ing, one “lily-white,” the other admitting 
Negroes to its ranks, he boldly declared 
that he would not accept the support of 
any delegation which barred men because 
of their race, color, or creed. Having thus 
offended the lily-white group, he turned 
on the other, declaring that the whole 
state Republican party should be reor- 
ganized. 

Speaking Out: By last week, having 
devoted twelve whole months to out- 
spoken campaigning, Stassen had made 
unmistakable‘his views on every vital issue 
facing the nation: 
> He believes in the utmost freedom pos- 
sible in collective bargaining and favors 
the Taft-Hartley Act, but disapproves of 
its ban on the closed shop, its restrictions 
on union political activity, and its require- 
ment that unions file non-Communist 
affidavits. 
> He vigorously supports the Marshall 
plan, and in New Orleans he called on the 
Republican leadership (clearly meaning 
Taft) to stop quibbling about the amount 
involved. Nevertheless, he thinks it 
should include some provision that would 
prevent American money from being used 
to foster European Socialism. To Stassen, 
Socialism and Communism are merely two 
sides of the same coin. 
> He favors unceasing exposure of Com- 
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munists and fellow travelers, but without — 


impairing civil liberties. In this connec- 
tion, Stassen has criticized some provisions 
of the Federal loyalty procedure and some 
of the methods of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 
> He would limit taxes to 50 per cent of 
any man’s income, including tax-free se- 
curities and capital gains. ° 
> He wants the government to build hous- 
ing for resale to private owners. 
> He favors aid to small business, princi- 
pally through some tax exemption and 
through more intensive execution of the 
antitrust laws. 
> He opposes the shipment of machinery 
and vehicles to Russia. “It does not make 
sense,” he declared in Denver during his 
campaign tour, “that on Monday morning 
the President should make a firm speech 
about stopping Communist expansion and 
on Tuesday morning our government 
should authorize shipment of machine tools 
and locomotives to Russia.” 
> He advocates Federal health insurance 
for “major medical and hospital expense.” 
In Milwaukee last Monday, Nov. 24, 
where Stassen ended his tour, he took cog- 


politics in America will yield the kind of 
leadership or administration that is essen- 
tial for our country in this critical period 
in world history.” 

At the same time, Stassen formally an- 
nounced his entrance into the Wisconsin 
primary next April. It will be the first 
clear test of his strength, since Dewey and 
possibly Gen. Douglas MacArthur also 
will be entered. It was in the Wisconsin 
primary in 1944 that Wendell Willkie’s 
hopes for the Republican nomination were 
buried. Last week, Stassen’s supporters 
were confident that he would not repeat 
the Willkie story. 


PEOPLE: 


This Is Marg 


At dinnertime on April 12, 1945, a black 
limousine bearing the seai of the President 
of the United States pulled up before an 
apartment house on Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington. From a back door, to escape 
the crowd that had quickly gathered in 
front, secret-service agents escorted a 
blond young woman and her mother to the 


dence in the White House would change 
Margaret Truman. The drafty old man- 
sion with its stout iron fence, legion of 
secret-service agents, and heavy measure 
of dignity would inevitably cut her off 
from her old friends and old associations. 
As a Presidential daughter, she would oc- 
cupy a place in an unwavering public 
spotlight. 

Margaret soon knew the price: Out 
shopping, she was always being inter- 
rupted by gawkers; when she dated the 
same youth more than once, the gossip ran 
like swollen rivulets; eager Washington 
hostesses showered her with invitations 
and social-climbing attentions; columnists 
criticized her clothes and the shape of her 
nose. 

Nevertheless, every time she had a 
chance—back home in Independence, for 
example—she showed she was still the Tru- 
man girl. There, she lunched with her old 
playmates, dropped into Mayor Roger Ser- 
mon’s store to visit, and drove the family 
car around town, though it was usually 
trailed by a secret-service vehicle. Any 
doubt folks in Independence might have 
had about Margaret’s ability to withstand 





Margaret: In two and a half years, from sodas and mortarboards to a diva’s fame and a sophisticate’s composure 


nizance that his penchant for speaking out 
had been criticized by the political wise- 
acres. Whooped into town by members of 
the “Hook-’Em-Cows,” an imitation cow- 
boy group from South St. Paul, Minn., who 
had flown in with their horses, he ad- 
dressed 4,500 persons in Milwaukee Audi- 
torium, the largest crowd ever to attend a 
Presidential hopeful’s talk in the city’s 
history. “I know that the powerful Presi- 
dent pickers consider that it is wrong to 
be so frank and forthright with the mem- 
bers of the Republican party and with 
the people of America,” Stassen declared. 
“. . These riders of regal reaction hold 
that a position of photogenic availability 
should be maintained until such time as a 
key group of their men, withi delegates in 
their pockets, make hard, tough, secret 
deals for a nomination and a subsequent 
administration. 

“.. . I do not believe that type of 
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car. As it disappeared down Connecticut 
Avenue toward the White House, Mary 
Margaret Truman’s private life disap- 
peared with it. 

As the only child of parents who were 
almost middle-aged when she was born, 
Margaret had always drawn more than the 
usual share of attention. Her good- 
natured father had called her “baby” and 
held her hand in public. It was her Mother 
who had handed out whatever discipline 
was required in Margaret’s upbringing. By 
the time she was the Second Lady of the 
Land, with the added distinction of being 
unmarried, she was a self-possessed, calm- 
as-a-cucumber young woman of 21, 5 feet 


5 inches tall, weighing 126 pounds, and . 


possessing the tastes of any other Ameri- 
can girl that age: She liked chocolate ice 
cream, slang, “Terry and the Pirates,” 
dancing, and window-shopping. 

It was a foregone conclusion that resi- 


the glamour of a White House address was 
soon dispelled by a series of cheerful tele- 
phone calls: “Hello, this is Marg. Why 
haven’t you come over?” 

On one thing, Margaret remained es- 
pecially adamant: her career. When she 
was 9, she had begun piano lessons; ever 
since she was 15, she had studied voice. 
When she made her first major public ap- 
pearance with the Detroit Symphony in 
March 1947, she already realized that she 
faced a tougher hurdle than any other 
young coloratura. 

If Margaret found it easier to win im- 
portant engagements, there was also an 
uneasy counterpart: The audiences would 
be harder to please and her concerts would 
be reviewed by the newspapers’ sharp-eared 
first-string critics. If some people praised 
her more than necessary because she was 
Margaret Truman, she also would face the 
hatchet tongues of those who accused her 
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Once again it’s time to make a bowl 


~ Merry Christmas! 


The ingredients: Here’s all you 
need for the finest “Bowl of 
Merry Christmas” ever made— 
a Four Roses Eggnog: 

Six eggs ...34 cup sugar...1 
pint cream...1 pint milk ...1 
oz. Jamaica Rum...1 pint Four 
Roses...grated nutmeg. 





The procedure: Beat separate- 
ly yolks and whites of eggs. 
Add 1% cup sugar to yolks while 
beating. Add 44 cup of sugar 





to whites after thev have been 
beaten very stiff. Mix egg 
whites with yolks. Stir in cream 
and milk. Add the pint of Four 
Roses and the rum. Stir thor- 
oughly. Serve very cold, with 
grated nutmeg. 

The result: A bowlful (5 pints) 
of the fluffiest Eggnog ever 
ladled into a cup...thanks to 
the magnificent flavor of that 
matchless whiskey, Four Roses. 


Fine Blended Whiskey—90.5 
proof, 40% straight whiskies, 
60% grain neutral spirits, 


FOUR 
ROSES 


For the Christmas season— 
America’s Favorite Gift Whiskey 
in a beautiful gift carton. 





Frankfort Distillers Corp., N.Y.C. 




















I tried to think of something that would 
be as gay and dashing and wonderful as 


Jou ave. went sailing over Schoolhouse Hill as if 


So, my Darling, it's a Nash —all for you. it didn’t exist at all. 


A smart new Nash “600,” to be exact. I don’t want to spoil your fun, but don't 


miss that little button on the dash called 

the Weather Eye. It keeps the air always 
fresh, clean and heated to perfection. You 
don’t even need a coat! 


I'm sorry about that mud on the wheels 
—hut lim human—I had to sneak it out 


for a whirl last night. 


e Your new Nash is the sweetest-running ; | 
ty ° “tyegy) 2 ee 
car Lever had my hands on. It rides like i “yy i wa , sate But nd J = 
: y, ) és 8 | Wa ) 
sheer velvet. Handles like a dream. We Nash and you'll be enjoying it ‘til 


the kids grow up. 


Merry Christmas, Darling. 





Ywull be Plead with 


Nash Motors Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit 


Great Cars Since 1902 

















of trading on her father’s prestige. Her 
father, a veteran politician, understood 
that her career might be more painful than 
pleasant. Only recently the President, un- 
doubtedly thinking of the unfriendly 
notices from several critics on his daugh- 
ter’s countrywide tour, was quoted as 
saying: “I’d rather have grandchildren in 
the family than a prima donna” (NEws- 
weEEK, Nov. 17). 

The Girl, Grown Up: Last week, back 
in Washington for Thanksgiving, Margaret 
Truman, in response to requests, held a 
press conference. To Washington’s female 
press corps, its most productive feature 
was not news but a new estimation of the 
President’s daughter. In two and a half 
years in the spotlight she was still as 
friendly as ever, but with a greater degree 
of self-composure. The certainty which 
comes with concert appearances gave her 
a more sophisticated, less girlish air. 

With the press, she was frank. She was 
as “eager as ever” to continue her career. 
It had “more than lived up to expecta- 
tions,” she told the Washington news- 
women, piled to the hat feathers with 
questions. “The critics have been very 
kind,” said Miss Truman. How did she 
like singing before large audiences? “I 
enjoy it. I am not nervous—only the 
feeling I want to do my best—but not 
nervousness.” 

But, in many respects she was still the 
girl from Missouri. “Boyee!” she exploded 
at one point when asked a particularly 
personal question. But she answered most 
of them. Yes, her weight was down owing 
to a self-imposed strict diet which forbade 
rich desserts or candies. “The way I love 
sweets, it’s been horrible,” she said. No, 
she still doesn’t smoke, “because it doesn’t 
go with singing.” She had met several 
“nice young men” but had “no expectations 
of getting married. When I do, I won’t 
keep it under cover.” Asked her opinion 
of the New Look in women’s fashions, 
she grimaced: “There I am in the middle 
again.” But she admitted she liked longer 
skirts. “I let down a couple myself to see 
if I could do it,” she said. 

As for her father’s remarks about 
grandchildren, she’d discuss them with him 
“later.” It was hardly necessary: Mar- 
garet Truman was still no prima donna. 
In fact, her father and mother “had better 
show up” at her final concert of the year, 
Dec. 22, in Constitution Hall in Washing- 
ton. “If they can’t get in a car and ride 
over,” she shrugged, “I give up.” 


Mr. Mailman 


Most people thought of the U.S. Post 
Office as a gray-clad, stoop-shouldered man 
with a leather sack on his back and corns 
on his feet. In fiction, he rang twice; to 
comedians, he was perennially hounded by 
dogs, beloved by housemaids, and always 
shot in Philadelphia as a Confederate; in 
the public conscience, he was depicted as 
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an underpaid civil servant beset by snow, 
heat, and gloom of night. 

Actually, the Post Office has 490,000 
men and women, working at activities as 
diverse as the faces on the stamps it 
issued. It had grown from 75 post offices in 
1789 to today’s 42,000-odd, with an annual 
payroll of more than $1,000,000,000. It 
also had attracted to its ranks men like 
Jesse M. Donaldson. 

When he was a strapping lad of 18, 
Donaldson had decided upon the postal 
service as a career. One of ten children, 
he clerked summertimes for $11 a week 
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Jesse Donaldson: “I was speechless” 


Acme 


in his father’s combination general store 
and fourth-class post office in Hanson, 
Ill. (a whistle-stop town which no longer 
exists). For a while, he taught school to 
supplement his income. On May 15, 1908, 
Donaldson became a full-time letter car- 
rier—one of the first three in the city of 
Shelbyville, Ill. Daily, he lugged two sacks 
of mail weighing 100 pounds for 12 miles. 
He was to recall that arduous task later 
in life when, as a Post Office official, he 
proposed that a man’s mail load never 
exceed 50 pounds. 

By 1917, Donaldson had advanced to 
post-office inspector—one of the postal 
service’s own detectives—in Kansas City, 
Mo. During his fifteen-year tour of duty 
there, Donaldson recalls, he knew Har- 
ry S. Truman, “not intimately, but as 
a fellow townsman” and more closely 
after Mr. Truman went to Washington 
as a Senator. 

In 1933, Donaldson was transferred to 
Washington as deputy second assistant 
Postmaster General. Successively, he 
moved up the ladder to deputy first as- 
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sistant, chief inspector, and in 1945, be- 
came the third career man to be named 
First Assistant Postmaster General, out- 
ranked only by the Postmaster General. 

To the Top: Last week, on Tuesday, 
Nov. 25, Donaldson, at 62, a graying, blue- 
eyed 200-pounder, left his apartment house 
as usual at 8:30 a.m. and climbed into his 
19389 Buick after a professional glance at 
the mailbox on the corner. Twenty minutes 
later, he was in his office. At 10:15, the 
phone rang. “Mr. Donaldson,” his secre- 
tary said, “the President wants to speak 
to you.” Donaldson said he “nearly fell 
off” his chair when he heard the Presi- 
dent’s words. 

After 44 years of service, Donaldson 
had been nominated by Mr. Truman, sub- 
ject to Senate confirmation, as the first 
postal-service career man to be Postmaster 
-General. “I wish somebody had warned 
me; I was speechless,” Donaldson com- 
mented. 

In appointing the ex-letter carrier as 
successor to Robert E. Hannegan, who had 
resigned effective Dec. 1 to become presi- 
dent and one of the owners of the St. 
Louis Cardinals baseball club (see page 
74), the President had set another histori- 
cal precedent. The Cabinet post of Post- 
master General traditionally went to a 
political leader, usually the national chair- 
man of the President’s party. 

“This comes to me quite suddenly,” said 
Donaldson. “It’s quite an honor for a 
fellow to start in the lowest position in 
the postal service and rise to the top of it. 
I’ve never missed. a day’s pay and since 
May 15, 1908, I’ve only taken thirteen 
days’ sick leave. I entered the service with 
the idea of making a lifetime job of it 
and I’ve just moved along with it.” 

For postal workers, it was a major 
morale boost. “He speaks our language,” 
one said. Even his son, Jesse Jr., is an as- 
sistant post-office inspector in Chicago. 

Donaldson’s hobby fills out the picture: 
He has a stamp collection. 


THE PRESIDENT: 


His Friend The Bull 


When Harry S. Truman went to Pots- 
dam for his conference with Winston 
Churchill and Joseph Stalin, he took husky 
Fred A. Canfil along. Canfil’s qualifica- 
tions: (1) He was Harry Truman’s 
friend; (2) he worked for Mr. Truman’s 
election as Jackson, Mo., county judge; 
(3) as United States marshal for the 
western district of Missouri, he went after 
the men who had put the President’s good 
friend and political sponsor, Tom Pender- 
gast, in jail and smashed the Pendergast 
machine. 

Last week, Canfil demonstrated anew 
why Missourians call him “The Bull.” En- 
raged because a girl newspaper photogra- 
pher wanted to shoot a picture of Louis 
Alfred (Duke) Petty, arraigned in Spring- 
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field Federal District Court on the charge 
of robbing a bank in Seymour, he threat- 
ened her with arrest. Apoplectic when 
she told him it was her “Constitutional 
right,” he snapped: “The Constitution be 
damned.” To make his decision stick, 
Canfil took one more step: He threw a 
blanket over the prisoner’s head. 


Inside Truman 
His hair is turning white. The bald spot on 


_ the crown is growing. There is a touch of old 


age creeping across his countenance. The strain 
of the job is telling on him. 


When President Truman read this dole- 
ful description of himself in The Wash- 
ington Times-Herald following his Nov. 17 
address to Congress, he handed it, chuck- 
ling, to his personal physician, Brig. Gen. 
Wallace H. Graham. “That young fellow 
might have changed his mind, sir,” replied 
Graham, “if he’d been along on your walk 
this morning? As usual, the secret-service 
men say you tuckered them out.” 

Last week, after a round of strenuous 
calisthenics, Mr. Truman was examined 
more thoroughly, by X-ray and _ stetho- 
scope. His organic condition was shown to 
be generally sound. His blood pressure 
and pulse were normal. His reflexes were 
more rapid than normal. Only his eyes 
were strained by the vital but voluminous 
documents which he insisted on reading 
in full. 

General Graham, not unmindful of the 
political implications, offered to bet that 
his 63-year-old charge would be just as 
hale, come campaign time next year. 
Nonetheless, conceding the President could 
use a littl@rest, he rejoiced when Mr. 





Canfil: “The Bull” and traveling companion 


Truman agreed to a five-day holiday in 
Florida starting Dec. 3. 

President Truman last week also: 
> Omitted rolls, bread, wines, and liquors 
from his quiet Thanksgiving dinner in ' 
order to save food, and substituted mince 
pie for pumpkin pie because it requires no 
eggs. 
> Ordered an inquiry into the retirement 
of armed-forces officers for disability on 
tax-free pensions to “wipe out any pos- 
sible racket.” 
> Abandoned his usual neutrality to sit 
on the Army’s side throughout all 60 
minutes of the Army-Navy football game 
in Philadelphia, meantime munching a hot 
dog and drinking hot chocolate. 


COMMUNISTS: 


Hollywood Super-Purge 


Most of them roared in from California 
by transcontinental plane. Some rushed up 
from Washington aboard the Congressional 
Limited. Some, already in New York. 
grabbed cabs and wove their way cross- 
town through Manhattan’s snail-paced 
traffic over to Park Avenue. When they 
finally gathered behind closed doors at 
the Waldorf-Astoria last Monday, Nov. 
24, there were 50 of them in all. They 
were the kingpins of the American motion- 
picture industry; to all intents and pur- 
poses, they ruled it completely. Crammed 
in their pockets were telegrams from Eric 
Johnston, president of the Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America, calling the 
conference. Still vivid in their minds were 
the headlines of last month. 

There was little wrangling. Johnston's 
New York office president of the Society 
of Independent Motion Picture 
Producers, and former Secre- 
tary of State James F. Byrnes 
(now special counsel to the 
movie industry) quickly an- 
swered their questions and as- 
suaged their doubts. Within 
two hours, they were in accord. 
They assigned several of their 
number to put their decision 
in writing, then adjourned. 

Out, Damned Spots: The 
next morning, the 50 motion 
picture kingpins reconvened, 
again behind closed doors. 
Unanimously, they approved 
the statement. Tom Waller of 
Johnston’s New York office 
called the reporters one by one’ 
to hand them copies. The 
newsmen didn’t have many 
questions to ask. The state- 
ment was clear enough: 
> The industry had decided to 
fire or suspend without pay, <e- 
pending on the circumstances, 
ten screen writers, directors, 
and producers cited for 
contempt on Monday by the 
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House of Representatives for evading “the 
$64 question” of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities during its recent 
investigation of Communist activities in 
Hollywood. Asked whether they were or 
had ever been members of the Communist 
party, they had answered only with vitriol- 
ic denunciations of the committee (News- 
week, Nov. 10). 

> It would now undertake to clean house 
of all Communists and other subversives. 
>It pledged itself not to hire them in 
the future. 

The action was unprecedented. Never 
before had an industry combined to bar 
Communists and other subversives from 
employment. Stunned, the discharged ten 
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The publicity made the industry wilt 


issued an irate statement denouncing the 
industry for acting before “the issue . . . 
had been heard by the courts.” Making 
clear how they would attempt to defend 


‘themselves when put on trial for evad- 


ing the questions of the House commit- 
tee, they defined the issue as “the attempt 
to control films, education, books, and 
science in order to facilitate the dissemi- 
nation of anti-democratic, anti-Semitic, 
anti-Negro, and war-inciting doctrines.” 

Throughout its hearings, the commit- 
tee had constantly reiterated that its 
objective was not censorship—it simply 
wanted to oust the Communists. What- 
ever Americans might think of this (the 
Gallup poll this week showed them split, 
with 37 per cent approving of the Holly- 
wood investigation, 36 per cent disap- 
proving, and 27 per cent having no opin- 
ion) one thing was irrefutable: The Com- 
munists were on their way out. The 
industry would not stop with the accused 
ten. It planned to ask the screen unions 
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Johnston: Hollywood cleans house 


to help it eliminate other suspected Com- 
munists. If they balked, it would go ahead 
on its own. 

Le‘t) Aboaut-Face: The committee’s 
victory was especially surprising because, 
when it temporarily adjourned its hear- 
ings on Thursday, Oct. 30, it looked as 
though its crusade against the alleged 
Hollywood Communists had fizzled. The 
accused themselves were boasting: “We 
have won the first round.’s Editorial com- 
ment was scorching. Not only the leftist 
press but conservative newspapers like The 
New York Times, The New Yorl: Herald 
Tribune, The Chicago Daily News, and 
The Washington Post were attacking the 
committee. 

The accused had unquestionably suc- 
ceeded in putting across to many Amer- 
icans their contention that censorship was 
the committee’s real objective. 

Moreover, representatives of the indus- 
try, who appeared before the committee, 
had stubbornly yrefused to fire the sus- 
pected Communists on their payrolls. Dore 
Schary, vice president in charge of pro- 
duction for RKO Radio, had declared that 
he wouldn’t fire them even if the charges 
against them were proved, unless it could 
also be proved that Communists advo- 
cated revolution. Other movie executives 
had insisted that it wouldn’t be legal to 
fire them until Congress first banned the 
Communist party. 

In New York, producer Samuel Goldwyn 
had given interviews to night-club_re- 
porters denouncing the committee. In 
Washington, Paul V. McNutt, as counsel, 
had issued statements accusing the com- 
mittee of attempting to intimidate the 
motion-picture industry. 

Now, suddenly, everything was changed. 
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The committee, not the accused, had 
clearly won the first round. The motion- 
picture industry had completely reversed 
itself. 


Significance 


Although the movie magnates have said 
little about why they changed their minds, 
their reasons were as much financial as 
ideological: The industry, facing an eco- 
nomic crisis, had decided that it desper- 
ately needed good publicity. The move was 
an effort to get it.* 

There had been little public protest 
against the industry because of the 
charge that it employed Communists. 
There had been no organized pressure. The 


Legion of Decency, which is quick to act 


whenever it considers pictures immoral, 
had kept hands off, reluctant to meddle in 
politics. A few indignant letters, but not 
many, had been received at Johnston’s 
lush, deep-carpeted Washington office. 

However, the movie kingpins have 
been appalled by the newspaper head- 
lines and stories on the committee hear- 
ings. The reporters had been caustic 
about the Hollywood figures who testified, 
despite the fact that many of their pub- 
lishers had been running editorials criti- 
cizing the committee. ‘The movie industry 
had alveady had its fill of bad newspaper 
publicity. The outcry against “The Out- 
law,” produced by Howard Hughes, and 
more recently the Catholic Church’s con- 
demnation of “Forever Amber” had been 
more than enough. 

Stacked high on the shelves in Holly- 
wood are thousands of feet of film. They 
were listed »s assets in the industry’s last 
finance a! statements, but unless they can 
be moved, they won’t be assets much 
longer. Envland and Europe are restrict- 
ing the importation of American pictures, 
and the bad publicity is hurting the do- 
mestic market. The industry, led by 
M-G-M, Twentieth Century-Fox, and 
RKO, felt compelled to counter it. 

Another consideration entered into the 
reversal of position. The industry feared 
what the House committee might do next. 
So it decided to clean house, and thereby 
make itself less susceptible to attack. 

Johnston had proposed this move as 
far back as last June, when it became 
certain the committee planned to inves- 
tigate Ho!lywood. The industry had _ re- 
jected his proposal, principally because 
its attorneys had advised there might be 
damage suits for breach of contract. 

The legal action will not be slow in 
coming. Two of the writers—Ring Lardner 
Jr. and Lester Cole—already have an- 
nounced their intention of suing for their 
salaries from the date of their -discharge 
to expiration of their contracts. That would 
be $2,500 a week for Lardner until August 
1948, and $4,000 a week for Cole until 
September 1949. 





* For an opinion see Raymond Moley’s Perspec- 
tive, page 92. 
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Hard Words and Soft Words 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


HOULD what the European Recovery 

Program would impose on the Amer- 
ican people be described as inconveni- 
ence, sacrifice, hardship, or an insup- 
portable burden? 

Opponents of ERP, almost without 
exception, use the hard words. It is not 
easy in every instance to be sure which 
is cause and which is effect— 
whether the strong phrase 
reflects a sincere appraisal or 
is only fsed to support a 
negative stand taken for 
other reasons. 

Some proponents prefer the 
light words. Others think the 
American people will respond 
better to the strong ones, or 
should be braced for the 
worst so that they will be 
less likely to walk out on the job before 
it is finished. 

Discussion in such general terms is 
sterile. Behind the cloak of semantics 
lies the tangible framework of a plan 
which can be measured. 


N DOLLARS the estimated cost for the 
first year is approximately what the 
United States. Treasury spent in three 
weeks during the war. The estimates 
for the entire four years range from two 
to four months of our war costs—in 
terms of money and production, with- 
out considering lives. 

ERP will take some specific goods for 
which there is an cager market here. 
Owing to the grain shortage, meat will 
be scarcer next year than this. But 
there will be enough, in all probability, 
to enable us to eat more meat per per- 
son than we ate before the war. ERP 
will cut into our supplies of steel, fer- 
tilizer, farm machinery, and other items. 
But the verdict of the Harriman com- 
mittee is that these requirements, as 
screened and revised, need not injure 
the American economy. 2 

The key question is how some rela- 
tively small shortages are to be dis- 
tributed. If the distribution is left 
entirely to the free play of the market, 
some prices will rise still higher. Another 
round of wage increases will become un- 
avoidable. Prices—including the prices 
of many manufactured products—will 
rise again. Inconvenience will become 
hardship, perhaps an _ insupportable 
burden, conceivably a calamity. 

The President’s answer to this ques- 





tion has now been amplified by several 
of his cabinet members. Broadly, the 
Administration has two programs, or 
sets of measures. One is a minimum 
program, which it considers essential. 
The other is a reserve program, in case 
the first does not prove adequate. 

If the Administration were manned 
by left-wing New Dealers 
there might be ground for 
the suspicion that the maxi- 
mum program is the real ob- 
jective. But the principal 
policy framers, from the Pres- ° 
ident through Snyder, Harri- 
man, Anderson, and many 
others, are no fonder of eco- 
nomic controls than are most 
of the Republicans and 
Southern Democrats. Fur- 
thermore, they believe that limited con- 
trols, combined with voluntary action. 
will suffice. 

In specific terms, these appear to be 
some of the outside limits of Adminis- 
tration planning: complete allocation 
of a few very scarce items, such as tin 
and antimony. Possibly, as a measure 
of last resort if the 1948 grain crops in 
Europe and here are lean, purchase by 
the government of the entire wheat 
crop. Otherwise, the use of limited pri- 
orities and “stops” to see that scarce 
materials go into essential production, 
on the one hand, and are not wasted on 
obvious nonessentials, on the other. In 
the case of steel, these priorities and 
stops might cover 10 per cent of 
production? Possibly consumer ration- 
ing of meat, but not of any other com- 
modity. 

The chief reliance in holding prices 
would be on allocations and industry 
agreements. The power to impose price 
ceilings—and wage ceilings simultane- 
ously in the same areas—would be the 
switch in the cupboard. 


LL this might add up to inconven- 
A ience, annoyance, or, possibly from 
some viewpoints, hardship. But it bears 
about the same relationship to wartime 
controls as $6,000,000,000 for ERP in 
one year bears to $90,000,000,000 for 
a year of war. 

The prevailing psychology in Con- 
gress is that of a nervous patient who is 
told he needs some minor dental work. 
He could face a major operation with 
ereater fortitude. 
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At RCA Exhibition Hall, radio, television, and electronics are on parade in thrilling exhibits. 


“World's Fair’ of radio-electronic wonders...RCA Exhibition Hall 


100,000 visitors every month—that’s how 
people have responded to the new and 
fascinating RCA Exhibition Hall in 
Radio City, New York. 

Like a “World's Fair,” this .s a place 
where you can watch, and even operate, 
many recent developments of RCA Lab- 
oratories. Television, radio, loran, the 
electron microscope, and other scientific 
achievements . . . you'll find them “on 
show,” and thrilling to see. 

For instance: step on a platform and 
televise yourself, see yourself in action 
on a television screen. Watch radio 








waves heat steel red-hot in a jiffy. 
Hear new RCA-Victor recordings. Take 
home a souvenir message from globe- 
encircling’ RCA Communications — see 
Radiomarine’s radar and how the NBC 
Network operates to bring its “Parade 
of Stars” to your home. 

Conveniently located in the heart of 
Radio City—at 40 West 49th Street— 
RCA Exhibition Hall is open 11 a. m. to 
9 p.m. daily. Everyone is welcome, there 
is no admission charge. Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, RCA Building, Radio 
City, New York 20, N.Y. 





RCA Laboratories, Princeton, N. J., a 
great research center, and “birthplace” 
of many of the radio-electronic achieve- 
ments shown at RCA Exhibition Hall. 
Research conducted here is reflected in 
the fine quality in any product bearing 
the names RCA, or RCA Victor. 
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Blind Alley it China: American Policy There Is Blocked ; ae 


has been sharply injected into the current 
débate over aid programs for Europe. 
Last week Gov. Thomas E. Dewey fol- 
lowed other leading Republicans in in- 
sisting that the China problem should 
be faced now. It seemed that the Ad- 
ministration’s lack of a positive policy 
in China was going to become something 
of a political football. China is, in fact, 
one of Washington's worst uncured 
headaches. Newsweek's Special Projects 
Editor, Harold Isaacs, a former Far 
Eastern correspondent, tells why in the 
following report. 


| 
| The issue of American aid for China 
5 
| 
| 


It would take a miracle to accomplish 
present American purposes in China. 
The policymakers in the State Depart- 
ment realize it. Since they are not 
miracle makers, they are stymied. Sec- 
retary of State George C. Marshall frank- 
ly admitted as much when he told the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee that 
all long-range plans for helping China 
now seemed “impractical.” He proposed 
instead another installment of token aid 
to a total of %300,000,000, spread over 
fifteen months beginning next April. 
The present Chinese Government, he 
said, “must do more there before we can 
do more here.” 

Official American objectives in China 
are (1) to halt the advance of Soviet 
influence, (2) to defeat or neutralize 
the Chinese Communists, and (3) to 
help launch China on a course of effec- 
tive reconstruction along democratic 
lines. These are the goals. The trouble 
is that nobody knows how to reach them. 
The road is blocked by mountainous ob- 
stacles, some accumulated from the more 
distant past, some as recent as the Yalta 
agreement of 1945 which gratuitously 
ceded to Russia its new Manchurian 
footholds. But the most grievous, the 
most pressing, and the most perplexing 
obstacle is the Chinese social and eco- 
nomic crisis itself. 

The Problem: China is rent by a 
crisis that has been acute for nearly half 
a century. In the most profound sense 
it is mortally sick because the old 
Chinese society dissolved under the im- 
pact of the West and no viable new so- 
ciety has been allowed to take its place. 
Because the sickness has been so pro- 
longed, all the symptoms are aggravated. 
China has suffered from a chronically 
bankrupt peasantry, unbridled landlord- 
ism and usury, inadequate and frustrated 
industrialization, civil war, invasion, and, 
today, inflation and more civil war. Com- 
ing all together in concentrated doses 
within the last decade, they have thrown 
China into heaving convulsion. 
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China groans with the need for change. 
It needs total revision of its land-tenure 
systems. It needs to be freed from the 
burdens of militarism and of intolerable 
grinding of the peasants through taxes 
and rents. It must, through intelligently 
planned industrialization, establish a 
wholly new relationship between city 
and country. These are the roots of the 
conflict in China. These are the changes 
at which a beginning has to be made. 
The longer they are postponed, the faster 
China slides into a disintegrating chaos. 
The additional tragedy is that the in- 
ternal issues become entangled with an 
external power struggle. As a result a 
solution becomes infinitely more difficult. 

Agencies of Change: The Chinese 
Communists, pivoting on the struggle of 
China’s peasants to better their lot, are 
able to function in China as an immense- 
ly powerful indigenous lever in the serv- 
ice of Russian imperialism. Opposing 
them is Chiang Kai-shek’s National Gov- 
ernment, which pivots on the interests of 
the most powerful militarists, the big 
politicians, landlords, and _ speculators. 
All recent American emissaries have dis- 
covered and finally acknowledged that 
this government has scarcely been able 
to function, much less become an effec- 
tive instrument of change in China or a 
satisfactory point of support for Ameri- 
can interests. ' 

The late Gen. Joseph Stilwell found 
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during the war that any attempt to in- 
troduce order, efficiency, relative honesty, 
and a decent regard for social welfare 
into the present Chinese administration 
required a veritable revolution. He tried 
to face this fact and was kicked out of 
China for his pains. General Marshall 
went to China for a year and gave up 
with the conclusion that the only hope 
“would be the assumption of leadership 
by the liberals in the government and in 
the minority parties.” Lt. Gen. Albert C. 
Wedemeyer ended his fact-finding mis- 
sion last summer with a blistering state- 
ment that the Chinese Government had 
to get rid of the “large number” of of- 
ficials “whose conduct is notoriously 
marked by greed, incompetence, or 
both.” | 

Each of these men had a somewhat 
different outlook and different solutions 
to propose, but all arrived at the same 
basic finding—that it was impossible to 
bring about any change for the better in 
China without a total renovation of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s regime. Since neither 
the United States Government nor Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek is notably 
in the business of making revolutions, 
no progress has been made. American 
policy is now stymied precisely because 
these changes have proved to be too 
difficult or wholly impossible. 

The crux of the dilemma, then, lies 
exactly here: Who can begin to pull 
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China out of its morass? If the National 
Government with American support can- 
not do so, the initiative is left to the 
Chinese Communists and, through them, 
the advantage ultimately goes to Russia. 

Limited Aid: During the last two 
years, the United States has done enough 
in China to bring down upon it the shrill 
denunciation of the Communists and 
their fellow-traveling cohorts. But it has 
not done enough to satisfy the all-out 
partisans of Chiang Kai-shek’s regime. 
By its aid after V-J Day, the United 
States did, in fact, keep Chiang’s govern- 
ment from being wholly swamped by 
the Communists. At the same time it 
tried, by political mediation, to avert 
civil war. 

This mediation policy, designed to 
bring the Communists into a coalition 
with Chiang Kai-shek, was based on 
three main considerations: 
> That the Kuomintang government had 
to be thoroughly renovated and that by 
taking in the Communists it would be 
pushed to begin serious internal reforms. 
> That by averting civil war and en- 
couraging reform, the United States 
could strengthen Chiang’s position, neu- 
tralize the Communists, and thereby 
hold Russian influence at arm’s length. 
> That it might be possible to “wean” 
at least some of the Communists away 
from Russian influence. 

This effort failed dismally. Despite a 
variety of promises and paper agreements 
and Cabinet shake-ups, the National 
Government proved to be impervious to 
reform. Corruption went from bad to 
worse. On the other hand, it became 
plain that the Chinese Communists 
were fully committed to Moscow and 
that hopes of converting them or split- 
ting them were vain illusions. It cost the 
United States an estimated $2,500,000,- 
000 to arrive at this unhappy conclusion. 
Of this total, it has been estimated that 
at least three-fourths was devoured by 
corrupt Chinese officials and only one- 
fourth went for its intended purposes. 

That is why, under Secretary Marshall, 
the more recent policy has been to refuse 
any new large-scale aid until the Chinese 
Government showed that it could clean 
its own house. This attitude is not nec- 
essarily based on principled idealism. It 
is based on the wholly practical view 
that if the United States is to spend bil- 
lions for a bulwark against Russia in 
China, it has to be reasonably sure of 
getting value for its money. J 

All-Out Aid: An alternative view is 
that the Chinese crisis cannot wait, and 
that the United States must go all out 
now in helping China fight off both the 
inflation and Russian-Communist domi- 
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Guerrilla: Poverty is the spur 


nation. This, in a phrase current around 
the State Department, means “Greece 
multiplied 200 times.” 

Serious all-out aid to China is actually 
a staggering proposition. Such a pro- 
gram would have to make the large as- 
sumption that Chiang can be forced to 
make sweeping reforms in his govern- 
ment and that the United States can 
supervise the execution of the reforms 
and to administer an enormous military- 
economic program. It would involve 
nothing less than fighting a huge civil 
war and tackling a gigantic economic 
problem at the same time. 

It would be necessary to commit major 
quantities of military equipment, staff 
and training military personnel, and, if 
necessary, combat troops and air forces. 
It would require sufficient credits to halt 
the runaway inflation (the Chinese dol- 
lar now stands at $104,000 to $1 US.), 
sufficient exports of key consumer goods 
to begin restoring the domestic Chinese 
market, and capital goods to launch 
China on an effective reconstruction 
program. 

Taken in conjunction with the project- 
ed program for Europe, it would obvious- 
ly be impossible for the United States to 
launch such a program for China with- 
out accepting the most rigid anti-infla- 
tion controls inside the United States 
itself. There are few who seriously be- 
lieve that Congress would vote such 
funds or agree to such controls or that 
China would accept such an American 
program if the United States demanded 
100 per cent control of administering 
the funds. 


There is still another alternative 


* which also has its partisans in Wash- 


ington. This is to get out of China 
altogether, to give it up as a bad job, 


SPECIAL REPORT 


and to place full reliance upon a revived | 
Japan as the main bastion against a | 


Russian-dominated Asia. 


This program is presumably consistent | 


only with the expectation of an early war | 


with Russia. Responsible officials in the 
State Department still believe, however, 
that there is time to work toward less 
drastic solutions and that a continuing 
stalemate will give the United States 
time to plot its future course in Asia. 


The Outleok: The official stress is | 
now on Europe. Marshall’s $300,000,000 


China-aid proposal is, 


in essence, de- ! 


signed to postpone the need to face up } 
to the full scale of the China problem | 


until Europe is put on its feet. This 


parallels the wartime policy when the } 


war in Asia was given second priority | 


after the war in Europe. 
It is acknowledged that in the mean- 
while the Chinese Communists, 


with | 


Russia behind them, will probably clinch } 


control of Manchuria and Inner Mon- 
golia. They will be able to make a strong 
bid, and perhaps even win a degree of 
control, in North China as far south as 
the Yellow River. These would be griev- 
ous lasses from the official American 
point of view but nobody has yet come 
up with a “practical” plan for prevent- 
ing them. 

Far Eastern policymakers in Wash- 
ington appear to be taking comfort from 


the thought that China being China, { 


there will be endless variations in the 
unrolling of the new patterns of politics 
and power. They doubt that the Com- 
munists can install an effective totali- 
tarian rule there. They doubt that the 
Chinese people can be- dragooned into 
being docile tools of Russia. There will 
be stalemates and‘divisions and acutely 
aggravated internal problems. But, they 
believe, the Iron Curtain will never 
close down over China. There will always 
be some point of entry, some focus for a 
political and economic counterattack. 

Right now, however, it seems plain 
that China cannot be saved from Rus- 
sian domination by American dollars or 
American guns. Even General Wede- 
meyer, whose secret report has been the 
subject of so much speculation, is on 
record as saying flatly that in China 
“military force in itself will not eliminate 
Communism.” The issue will actually 
depend upon whether new and healthier 
political elements can emerge in China 
and can wrest from the Communists the 
role of catalyst in a time of urgently 
needed change. 
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EUROPE: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 








Pawn’s-Kye View of the Big Four 


“Our daily life has been torn from its 
hinges. The guerrilla warfare in Greece is 
reenacted right here in Tempelhof. We 
don’t have to travel to Lake Success to 
study the veto. Tens of thousands of 
Berliners meander daily from the west to, 
the east—back and forth through the Iron 
Curtain. In our city two worlds are a 
reality. Berlin is the wrestling mat of the 


competing world ideologies. With every 
conceivable European or Asiatic means 
the contenders hope to achieve a triumph 
on our bent hacks.” 

The American-licensed Berlin paper, Der 


Abend, thus helplessly meditated last week 


on the London meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers that was deciding Ger- 
many’s future. Citizens of the quartered 
city could translate nearly every word 
spoken across the big table in Lancaster 
House into terms as personal as next 
week’s potato ration. 


James O'Donnell, chief of NEwsweexk’s 
Berlin bureau, sends this description of 
how Berlin looked and felt as it awaited 
word of its fate from London. 


Each afternoon as the foreign ministers 
sit down in London, dusk descends upon 
Berlin. At this hour there is a tremendous 
bustle downtown. The Schippenparade, 
or shovel brigade of women rubble work- 
ers, marches back to turn in its tools. 
Thousands of little shops that have mush- 
roomed up from the rubble are still open 
and crowded. Office workers jam aboard 
trolleys and laborers trudge homeward. 
Where all these people work in this ocean 





Open season on doves: Molotoff and Marshall both lo 
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of rubble, or where they live no one 
knows. But official statistics show that 
they live at least six to a room. 

As dusk turns to darkness the center 
of the city becomes still as death. From 
the Brandenburger Tor to the Lustgarten 
the long Unter Den Linden stretches de- 
serted. The workers busy tearing down the 
bombed-out remains of the Russian Em- 


hassy to make way for a new building 
have laid down their tools, A few out-of- 
town travelers pop into the side entrance 
of the Adlon. (Once the Grand Hotel of 
Vicki Baum’s novel, the Adlon now has 


50 unheated rooms.) 

Home, Ersatz Home: The Berliner 
b¥ now is home. Home can mean anything 
from a winterized cellar to an undamaged 
house in the outskirts, The average Ber- 
liner and his family are probably crowded 
with two or three other families into a 
half-damaged, half-repaired dwelling which 
may or may not have glassed windows. For 
Abendbrot they will sit down to a meal of 
potato soup, a slice of bread, and ersatz 
coffee. Anything else to eat comes from 
Schieberei— a portmanteau word meaning 
either black-marketing, scounging, angling, 
or organizing. 

The Berliner wishes all the conquerors 
would go home and stay home. That he 
wants American food and aid goes without 
saying. Nonetheless, he feels himself 
crushed between the two-world colossi; he 
feels that the fate of Europe is daily being 
determined in Washington and in Mos- 
cow—not in London—and by two non- 
European foreigners, Marshall and Molo- 





Here $ That 
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toff. He is not happy about this. Bishops, 
knights, and kings may enjoy chess, but 
it can be assumed pawns take a poorer 
view of fhe game. In this psychopolitical 
sense, the Berliner mirrors the sentiment 
not only of all Germany but of all Europe. 


CONFERENCE: 


Showdown Time 


At 3:30 p.m. on Nov. 25, the first of 
4,000 Londoners took up positions in the 
streets leading to the Odeon Theater in 


Leicester Square. They intended to wait 
at least until 8 o'clock to see the king, the 
queen, and Princess Margaret—but more 
especially Bob Hope and assorted film 


stars—en route to the command perform 
ance of “The Bishop's Wife.” 


Also at 3:30 p.m. on Nov. 25, a couple 
of dozen passers-by, attracted by an un- 
usual coming and going of sleek automo- 
biles, lingered curiously outside Lancaster 
House on the nearby Mall. Those who 
stayed long enough saw the foreiz: min- 
isters of the United States, Britain, Soviet 
Russia, and France enter the century-old 
palace. 

Two or three applauded politely . as 
Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff hustled through 
the doors guarded by the usual phalanx of 
eight Russian detectives, all wearing dark 
overcoats and identical gray snap-brim 
hats. Ernest Bevin and Georges Bidault 
got a little more applause, but it was Sec- 
retary of State George C. Marshall who 
got the biggest hand. He seemed surprised 
and raised his hat. 

The ministers and their ranks of aides 
arranged themselves at the vast green- 
baize-covered table in the same mirrored, 
cream and gilt salon where, in September 
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ok determined as they arrive for the London conference 
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Coming for 1948—a great new line of 
Ford Trucks... new all through... 
and Bonus Built, too! 


Soon you'll see the great new line of Ford 
Trucks—great not only because they are new 
all through, but because they are the amazing 
result of a time-proved truck building principle. 

This principle is Ford Bonus Built construc- 
tion. Here’s what it means to you: . 

Every one of the new Ford Trucks for ’48 is 
built with extra strength in every vital part. This 

~ extra strength provides WORK RESERVES 
that pay off in two important ways: 

First, these Bonus Built WORK RESERVES 
give Ford Trucks a greater range of use by per- 
mitting them to handle loads beyond the riormal 


ORDINARY TRUCK 
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Not ONE Capacity . . . but real RANGE when needed 











TH AMALING RESULT OF AN 


ENGINEERING PRINCIPLE THAT 
| ASSURES LONGER TRUCK LIFE 
|... And ONLY Ford Tricks Have tt! 


call of duty. Ford Trucks are not limited to 
doing one single, specific job! 

Second, these same WORK RESERVES 
allow Ford Trucks to relax on the job... todo 
their jobs with less strain and less wear. Thus, 
Ford Trucks last longer because they work easier! 








The load is carried EASIER by the stronger man! 


Remember, every Ford Truck for 48 is 
Bonus Built for longer life, wider use. Keep in 
touch with your Ford Dealer . . . plan to see 
these new Ford Bonus Built Trucks for ’48 as 
soon as announced. Don’t settle for less—get 
the only truck that’s Bonus Built! It’s Ford! 


SKBONUS: cr sictiy don." Webater's icionory. 


Listen to the Ford Theater over NBC stations Sunday afternoons, 
5:00 to 6:00 p. m., E.S.T. 





LIFE INSURANCE EXPERTS PROVE... FORD TRUCKS LAST UP TO 19.6% LONGER! 
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1945, the Council of Foreign Ministers had 
started down the tortuous road to “peace.” 
After four intervening meetings (Moscow, 
1945; Paris and New York, 1946; Moscow, 
1947) they had come to what might be 
the last, the crucial showdown on Germany 
and Austria. 

Child’s Hour: Molotoff set the tone 
for the early sessions with an echo of the 
now familiar Russian propaganda line, 

, charging the Western powers with advo- 
cacy of “an imperialist peace” that con- 
tained “the seeds of conflict and even 
war.” His colleagues chided him as they 
would a child. Marshall observed firmly 
that “whatever he might say, I would 
remain convinced that the Soviet delegate 
does not really believe his allegations.” 
Bevin added: “We are all so used to it 
now. I suppose we are all warmongers now 
and the only good saint in the world is 
the Soviet Union. As to the rest of us, we 
all come from down below, I suppose.” 

Thereafter disagreement succeeded dis- 
agreement, with Molotoff unsuccessfully 
attempting to trap the other three into 
agreeing to the “formation of an all-Ger- 
man democratic government”—without 
defining either all-German or democratic. 
At one point, Bevin, speaking simply and 
without preparation, probably expressed 
the feelings of all the Westerners: 

“What are we trying to do? Do we want 
a central German government so designed 
and organized that it makes one particu- 
lar ideology more capable of being adopted, 
or do we want a free Germany? .. . If 
in the end peace is denied, then surely you 
cannot . . . ask us to stand still with West- 
ern Europe in chaos and do nothing at all.” 

Augury for this week: Molotoff declined 
an invitation from Marshall for a con- 
fidential lunch and man-to-man talk. 





Austerity Pie 


The American Society in rationed Lon- 
don managed to give its usual Thanksgiv- 


ing luncheon at the Dorchester Hotel—_ 


attended this year by Secretary of State 
Marshall and Foreign Secretary Bevin— 
only after negotiations with the Food 
Ministry, which must now give special 
permission for all sit-down meals for more 
than 100 persons. The chief difficulty arose 
over the menu. The Food Ministry wanted 
pumpkin pie described austerely as “squash 
tart.” 


England Can Keep Him 


American notables received by Ernest 
Bevin have long commented on the fact 
that a portrait of George III hangs behind 
the Foreign Secretary’s desk. Last week 
the American division of the Foreign Of- 
fice, tired of hearing the comments, asked 
Under Secretary of State Ivone Kirk- 
patrick if it couldn’t*be moved to a less 
obtrusive place. The answer came back: 
“No—not even in deference to the sensi- 
tivities of your precious Americans. After 
all, we had him. They didn’t.” 


BRITAIN: 


Hope’s End at Gravesend 


It was London’s coldest Nov. 27 in three 
years, but the Lord President of the 
Council, Herbert Morrison, rose before 
dawn and dashed off a telegram beginning: 
“Oh, what a beautiful morning!” It went 
to Sir Richard Acland in Gravesend. He 
had just won Labor’s toughest and most 
important by-election since the 1945 gen- 
eral election. The vote: 24,692 for Acland; 


28,017 for his Conservative opponent, a 
Gravesend engineer named Frank Taylor. 

Politicians on both sides considered the 
polling in Gravesend, sprawling constitu- 
ency on the Thames River east of Lon- 
don, a test of public support for a Labor 
government that has been under heavy 
criticism. Garry Allighan, Gravesend’s 
first Labor M.P. since 1924, had been 
expelled from Commons (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 10) for selling Parliamentary secrets 
to the press. To replace him, Labor tacti- 
cians picked Acland, tall, 41-year-old scion 
of one of England’s oldest baronetcies and 
a fervent, puritanical left-wing Socialist 
who gave away his ancestral estates in 
1943. 

An experienced political showman, Ac- 
land imported a contingent of Kentish 
coal miners to sing Welsh hymns in a 
darkened meeting hall with only their 
safety lamps shining. The miners chor- 
used: “In the mines, anyway, we believe 
in nationalization.” Labor M.P.’s de- 
scended on Gravesend to stump for Ac- 
land’s election. Ignoring the convention 
that Cabinet members do not campaign in 
by-elections, Prime Minister Attlee dis- 
patched Morrison, the party campaign 
manager, personally to adjure: “Gravesend 
must not go to Tory!” 

When Acland arrived in Commons on 
Nov. 27 to take the oath as a member 
of Parliament, Laborites greeted him with 
jubilant cheers. One rolled a_ potato, 
whose rationing provided only dud ammu- 
nition for the Conservatives, across the 
hall to the Tory benches. 


Significance-- 


The timing, the location, and the issues 
made Gravesend a highly indicative test 
vote. It came at a period when the gov- 


rational Photos 


Londoners shun the foreign ministers but flock to a premiére to see Princess Margaret, Bob Hope, King Michael 
of Rumania, Queen Elizabeth, King George, Lilli Palmer, Anna Neagle, Margaret Lockwood, and Vivien Leigh 
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A MISER win FUEL! 


Here's how you can enjoy the most carefree 
heating comfort you have ever known—and at 
the same time save fuel! Just replace your present 
thermostat with Chronotherm, Honeywell’s new 
electric clock thermostat. | 


Chronotherm will keep your home at just the 
right comfort temperature from morning to 
night. Then, when you retire, it will automatically 
switch to lower fuel-saving temperature...In the 
morning, before you arise, it will automatically 
return to the daytime temperature you desire; 


no need to get up an hour early and push up 
the thermostat to get the house warm. 

And, Chronotherm will make your precious 
fuel last longer. According to government 
authorities you will save at least 10 percent of 
your heating bill—a mighty important considera- 
tion with present-day fuel costs. 

Chronotherm can quickly and easily be 
installed on your present, or new, automatic 
heating plant. It is low in cost and will pay for 
itself over and over again. 


ORDER CHRONOTHERM TODAY FROM YOUR HEATING DEALER 
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ernment’s prestige had slumped because 
of the mismanaged crisis over converti- 
bility of the pound last summer, losses in 
the October municipal elections, potato 
rationing, and the Dalton resignation. The 
constituency itself represented an almost 
perfect cross section of the British elec- 
torate. Both sides were willing to wage 
the contest on national rather than local 
issues. Labor stood for the Socialist pro- 
gram, the Conservatives for Churchill’s 
“free the people” platform. 

To some extent the Tories attributed 
their defeat to the superior Labor election- 
eering technique and the drabness of their 
own candidate. But the antilabor London 
Daily Express admitted that the Conserva- 
tives “are without a program which in- 
spires popular enthusiasm or wins public 
conviction.” The London Times seconded 
this: “Conservatism cannot now wait, as 
many an opposition has done in the past, 
for the government to defeat themselves 
by their own errors -and shortcomings. 
Conservatism can and must present itself 
as a policy in its own right. It can and 
must develop the constructive as well as 
the critical answer to nationalization and 
offer its own incentives to the salvation 
which will come through output and 
that alone.” 

The Labor majority in Gravesend had 
been reduced from 7,000 in 1945 to 1,600. 
The government vote increased by 3,000, 
the Conservative by 8,000. This trend 
carried its own warning for the Socialists. 
As in the United States, British elections 
hinge on a shift of not much more than 
10 per cent of the electorate. Britain now 
faces its hardest and most frustrating 
winter since the war. Some Tories there- 
fore privately welcomed the defeat at 
Gravesend in the hope that the winter 
winds of austerity would chill the enthusi- 
asm for Socialism of the pivotal 10 per cent. 


The Sea Wolf 


Early in the morning of Oct. 18, a beau- 
tiful young British actress, Eileen (Gay) 
Gibson, disappeared from cabin No. 126 of 
the liner Durban Castle, bound from Cape 
Town to Southampton. The last person to 
see her, dead or alive, was James Camb, 
30-year-old deck steward. 

In Southampton last week Camb stood 
before a magistrate to answer a charge of 
murder. He stuck to the story he had al- 
ready told police: He had visited Miss 
Gibson’s bed by invitation; she suddenly 
became ill, then limp. In panic, he tried to 
revive her by artificial respiration, but fail- 
ing and believing her dead he thrust her 
through the porthole. She made a “hell of 
a splash” dropping into the shark-infested 
waters off Sierra Leone. 

The court wondered whether Camb was 
in the habit of visiting women passengers 
in their cabins. “Well, yes,” the steward 
replied. “Some of them like us better than 
the passengers.” 
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Bottle of Blessings 


J. S. Papageorge, radio officer of the 
United States-bound Greek steamer Aris- 
tidis, took the prize last week for the most 
unusual wedding greeting to Princess 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh. 
Papageorge tossed overboard a bottle con- 
taining the following note: “Although there 
are three modern wireless transmitters in 





Acme 


The royal couple want to be alone 


my possession, I just thought it would be 
nice and more interesting in this strange 
way to send you my heartiest wishes for a 
long and a very happy life to you both. 
God bless you two.” The bottle floated 
ashore near Land’s End, some 200 miles 
west of Romsey, near Southampton, where 
the couple passed the first days of their 
honeymoon. 

Besides these corked-up greetings the 
Princess and Prince Philip received films 
of their wedding, uncounted telegrams, 
and too much publicity. Only a few news- 
papers withdrew their reporters from Rom- 
sey in accordance with Elizabeth’s request 
for privacy. Others stayed to record the 
honeymooners’ luck at pheasant shooting 
or what they wore riding. So on Nov. 26 
the newlyweds entrained for more secluded 
Birkhall near Balmoral Castle in the snow- 
sprinkled Scottish highlands. There they 
plan to remain until Dec. 15. 


SCOTLAND: 


Whisky Rebellion 


Something stranger than Ripley was the 
existence of two areas in Scotland where a 
man was forbidden to buy a doch-an-dor- 
ris; however wee. Last week one of these 


areas, the town of Stromness in the Ork- 
neys, voted to end a 27-year prohibition on 
pubs. Now the shipbuilders, ropemakers, 
and fishermen of Stromness can drink the 
products of the local distillery. At the 
same time the Kirkintilloch-Kilsyth area 
voted to remain dry. The secretary of the 
anti-drys, a man with the suggestive name 
of John Begg,* voiced both disappoint- 
ment and defiance: “I tell you all quite 
openly that the Freedom Council [the local 
wets] is now going home for a drink.” 


FRANCE: 


Messenger Boy 


On the night of Nov. 29 a big car sped 
over icy roads toward Paris. In it rode a 
man with a message—Maurice Thorez, 
one of the chiefs of the French Commu- 
nists. He had left his train 250 miles from 
the French capital—presumably because it 
was too slow. For the past few weeks 
Thorez has been in Moscow. On Nov. 30 
he reached Paris at a time when French 
Communism faced its greatest crisis— 
with instructions from the master strate- 
gists in the Kremlin that almost certainly 
bode no good for France. 


Force Meets Force 


On the gray Sunday morning of Nov. 
30 Parisians cursed the flickering heating 
gas, the falling water pressure, and the 
garbage piling up in the cold streets. The 
night before, café patrons trotted home 
early while garages and other all-night en- 
terprises kept their doors shut. Few big 
police concentrations appeared, however, 
for the tension that gripped all France 
centered in the red-plush, marble-col- 
umned National Assembly chamber. ’ 

The Assembly had been in session for 
hours of almost continuous uproar. Com- 
munists slammed the lids of their desks, 
jeered, and sang a party song, “Soldats du 
Dix-septieme.” The rest of the Assembly 
burst into “The Marseillaise.” The Reds 
promptly joined them. Jacques Duclos, the 
usually even-tempered Communist lead- 
er, bounced in his seat as the top of Ins 
bald head flushed with anger. 

At the slight; bald, ascetic man ad- 
dressing the Assembly Duclos shouted: 
“Manure! Truckling dog! Boche officer!” 
The party comrades joined in: “Dirty 
swine! Murderer! Executioner! Liar!” 

The Communists, riding high toward the 
climax of the two weeks of turmoil into 
which they had plunged France, were 
being slapped down hard and they knew 
it. And, almost unbelievably, the blows 
came not from such a strong character as 
Charles de Gaulle or a popular one such 
as Léon Blum, but from a quiet, precise 
lawyer who had hardly been known to the 





*A well-known brand of whisky is called John 
Begg. Its advertising slogan is ‘“‘Take a peg 0 
John Begg.” 
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The sunny beach above is on the island of Kauai. It is no accident that when the 
missionaries began to write down the Hawaiian language, they couldn’t find any word 
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public until-he succeeded Paul Ramadier 
as Premier a week before. 

This “dirty swine” was Robert Schuman, 
a frugal bachelor from Lorraine who even 
as Premier lived in a single room in the 
Hotel Matignon and who now only reluc- 
tuntly snatched his meals in the Matignon 
instead of the cheap Assembly canteen and 
neighborhood restaurants he preferred. 
This “murderer” was a shy devout Catho- 
lic whose hobbies were collecting rare 
books and autographs, and whose grueling 
routine as Premier more than fulfilled his 
passion for hard work, though hardly his 
love of order and quiet. This “executioner” 
was a deputy who labored obscurely for 
years before becoming Minister for Refu- 
gees under Premier Reynaud and Marshal 
Pétain in 1940, who was arrested by the 
Gestapo and escaped to finish the war in 
the underground. And this “liar” was the 
Premier who was already fulfilling his 
promise, given only the day before, to 
deal energetically with the “progressive 
paralysis” of Communist-led strikes. 

Shutdown: No one could be sure just 
how many were on strike when the 
Assembly gave Schuman’s four-party Cab- 
inet a vote of confidence at 4:30 a.m. on 
* Nov. 28. Estimates went up to 2,000,000. 
Many struck, returned to work at the urg- 
ing of anti-Communist minority leaders, 
then struck again within a few hours. 
Thousands more remained idle because 
they were attacked by Red goons, or were 
barred from their shops, or were unable 
to work because their operations were 
paralyzed by other strikes. 

With varying success, almost complete 
in some industries, the Communists had 
called out the miners, dockworkers, rail- 
way men, post and telegraph employes. 
metalworkers, teachers, gas and electricity 
men, and clothing trades. Even the Paris 
police had been summoned but, together 
with a majority of civil servants, had 
rejected the call. Heads of twenty major 
unions had joined Benoit Frachon, the 
Communist cosecretary of the General 
Confederation of Labor (CGT), in form- 
ing a national strike committee: 

Crackdown: On Nov. 26 Schuman 
tried to compromise with the CGT de- 
mand for a 25 per cent wage increase, a 
monthly minimum of approximately $90 
instead of the current $59, and revision 
of wage scales every three months to meet 
the rising cost of living. He offered cost- 
of-living bonuses of up to $12.68 monthly 
and increases in family allowances, war 
pensions, and retirement compensation. 
The CGT promptly rejected the offer and 
even the anti-Communist opposition in 
the unions, represented by the Socialist 
Léon Jouhaux and his “Force Ouvriére 
(Workers’ Force) ,” found the Schuman 


offer an inadequate answer to rocketing 
living costs, 
Schuman’s government had not even 


been confirmed before he expelled nineteen 
Russian expatriates accused of meddling 
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in recent disorders. Then he recalled 80,000 
conscripts of the 1946 class, in addition to 
the 140,000 1947 conscripts summoned the 
preceding week. He asked for an_in- 
creased army budget and assigned 50,000 
troops to guard the railways against 
spreading sabotage. He dismissed 66 police 
officers who had been Communist mem- 
bers of the wartime resistance. 

On Nov. 29 he asked the Assembly for 
extensive emergency legislation making 
the secret strike ballot compulsory and 
providing prison sentences of six months 
to ten years for sabotage, with similar 
punishment for “accomplices” who “pro- 
voke or approve” sabotage or who inter- 
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plated. No one can yet say whether they 
will be able to carry this process far 
enough to make the plan unacceptable to 
Congress and unworkable if adopted by 
Congress. The Reds have, at any rate. 
regarded this short-term objective as suffi- 
ciently important to risk undermining any 
long-term program they may have for 
Communizing France. Sheila Baker of 
Newsweek's Paris bureau cables the fol- 
lowing comment on this phase of the 
strikes: 

“The workers’ resistance to Red strike 
calls—which is notably courageous, consid- 
ering the Communists’ past power in the 
CGT—is the factor on which the govern- 
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Premier Schuman picks up Ramadier’s bag of troubles 


fere with normal work by agitation in 
speech or in print. Red newspapers 
L’Humanité and Ce Soir rushed out special 
editions denouncing Schuman. “The re- 
public is in danger!” screamed Ce Soir’s 
banner. “Alert!” shouted the red and 
black headline of L’Humaniteé. Its presses 
were still running the extra when two 
army trucks roared up to its plant in the 
Rue du Louvre. Troops armed with 
tommy guns seized the plant and stopped 
the presses, while police confiscated 
papers already on the newsstands. 

In the Assembly, the debate went on all 
through Sunday as the aroused Commu- 
nists filibustered. Only after 33 bitter hours 
did the weary, red-eyed deputies adopt the 
first part of the anti-strike measure, au- 
thorization for the call up of reserves. Fol- 
lowing an overnight adjournment they 
grimly resumed the vicious battle on Mon- 
day, while outside the chamber the city 
was crippled by a complete stoppage of 
the subways. The CGT defiantly announc- 
ed that it would refuse to negotiate if the 
rest of the Schuman program passed. 


Significance 
The Communists have made some prog- 
regs in their short-term objective of re- 


tarding French production to such an 
extent as to make the Marshall plan far 
more expensive than originally contem- 


ment is leaning with the expectation of 
breaking the strikes within ten days. 
“The Communists are now fighting on 
three fronts: against the government; 
against the non-Communist forces in the 
trade unions; and against an extreme 
left-wing minority (anarchists, Trotsky- 
ists, etc., who are talking of forming a new 
Communist party, independent of Mos- 
cow). Furthermore, the strike commit- 
tees, unlike the powerful American unions, 
do not have war chests. Even the’ most 
prosperous unions do not collect more 
than 25 francs (22 cents U.S.) monthly 
dues from the members. Hitherto, strike 
relief was partially obtained from the 
municipalities, but the Reds lost control 
of many of these to the Gaullists during 
the October elections. Other strike-relief 
aid was formerly obtained from ygovern- 
ment agencies, where the Communists 
held the key posts controlling distribu- 
tion of food and other essentials. But re- 
cently the government has been syste- 


matically firmg these Communist func- 
tionaries. 


“Unless the Reds are prepared to gam- 
ble everything and go the limit (they 


might be able to isolate and take over 
Paris for a few days) , they will inevitably 


be forced to come to terms, The strikes 
have rallied both the National Assembly 


and the populace around the unglamorous 
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figure of Schuman and his makeshift Cabi- 
net, and have given him the confidence and 
strength to fight back. This, in turn, has 
restrained the pressure to catapult de 
Gaulle into power before he is ready. The 
Communists have-‘used and sacrificed their 
one great weapon against de Gaulle. A 
general strike against him next spring is 
now inconceivable since the workers can’t 
be called out again. Each day of strikes 
adds to the votes de Gaulle will collect in 
the probable elections next spring.” 


ITALY: 


Money Without Stilts 


Italy last week became the first Euro- 
pean nation to take the plunge into eco- 
nomic reality. The Cabinet announced the 
devaluation of the lira to a point approxi- 
mating its value on the black market—589 
to the dollar. The Italians hoped thereby 
to reduce the complexities of dealing on 
both an official and a free market, to re- 
tard inflation, and to encourage exports. 
This experiment in classical economics also 


accomplished a monetary reform that 
many economists, especially Americans, 
feel must be followed by all Western Euro- 


pean countries if the Marshall plan is to 
succeed. 


March on Milan 


Italy had seen red shirts before—on 
Ciuseppe Ganbaldi and the troops who 
fought with him nearly a century ago for 


Italian unity and independence, But now 


the red shirts stood instead for disunity 


and subjection. 

Cut on the pattern of the Russian 
blouse, they swung through the streets of 
Milan last week on the backs of Commu- 
nists engaged in their boldest exploit in 
three weeks of strikes and riots. The 
red-shirted Reds, unarmed, marched on 
the city from its industrial suburbs, pro- 
claiming a general strike as they came. 
Some detachments took over radio sta- 
tions and telephone and telegraph ex- 
changes. One unit of 500 moved on the 
Prefecture (local office of the national gov- 
ernment) and set up in its library the 
headquarters of a Communist “High Com- 
missioner,” to rule the city in the name 
of a “Citizens’ Committee.” 

While the police cautiously withdrew 
into their barricaded headquarters—many 
of them had belonged to the Communist 
resistance and sympathized with the 
strikers—the well-prepared rebels rolled 
up their field kitchens and settled down in 
the courtyard of the Prefecture, blocking 
its approaches with trucks and barbed 
wire. After sixteen hours of exposure to the 
fog, rain, and snow that beset the miser- 
able city, they peacefully decamped early 
on Nov. 29. 

The Christian Democratic government 
in Rome, which had already proclaimed its 
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readiness to “act militarily” against a gen- 
eral strike, alerted an army division and 
sent Gen. Manlio Capizzi to take over 
Milan. But Capizzi found no violence and 
reported that the incumbent prefect in the 
city, Ettore Troilo, had everything un- 
der control. 

The Milan insurrection climaxed weeks 
of similar Red tactics throughout Italy. 
In Milan the excuse was a government at- 
tempt to remove the pro-Communist pre- 
fect. Rome compromised by allowing him 
to remain “provisionally.” Neither the 
Communists nor the government derived 
much encouragement from the behavior of 
their forces at Milan. The Reds could 
muster only 6,000 shock workers. The 
army, on the other hand, was obviously re- 


International 


Elections confuse even Mme. Chiang 


luctant to intervene. Under these circum- 
stances, Italians could draw their own con- 
clusions from a decision by Washington to 
delay the departure of 2,500 American 
troops from Italy from Dec. 3 to Dec. 14, 
the Italian peace-treaty deadline. 


RUSSIA: 


Half-Bundles From Heaven 


Every good Russian wife is expected to 
bear two children. After that, the state 
decreed in 1944 a bonus of 800 rubles 
(about $150) for a third child and 1,300 
rubles for a fourth. “Mothers of the 
Soviet Union”—women who produced ten 
or more offspring—got 5,000 rubles ($940) 
plus a monthly allotment of 300 rubles for 
each child after the tenth. And, in the land 
where no child is illegitimate, unmarried 
mothers received about $19 a month for 
one and $39 for three or more. 

Last week, the Soviet Government an- 
nounced a 50 per cent cut in the baby 
subsidy. It will still cost 3,000,000,000 
rubles ($570,000,000) in 1948. The regime 





also took away various privileges from 
millions of bemedaled soldiers and intel 
lectuals. Only the comparatively few Rus- 
sians who as enlisted men or junior officers 
won the military Order of Glory can still 
ride free on trolleys, trains, and boats. 


CHINA: 


The Dragon Votes 


For the first time in its hoary history 
China held national elections last week. 
Some 10,000,000 people went to the polls 
in response to gongs and steam whistles 
on Nov. 21, 22, and 23. They voted for 
3,044 members of the National Assembly, 
the unwieldy body which will elect 
China’s next President, doubtless the in- 
cumbent, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

Few of the peasants scouring the chill 
fields outside Nanking for weeds to fire 
their stoves bothered to vote. But farther 
south in the city of Changsha, famous for 
its firecrackers, rival groups fought so 
bitterly at the polls that ten were killed. 
Flippant Shanghai citizens cast ballots for 


“rationed rice,” “big money,” and “the ap- 
proach of the devil.” Many could not un- 


derstand the crude election machinery. 
Even Mme. Chiang, a Wellesley graduate, 
invalidated her ballot by voting on Nov. 
21 for an ineligible candidate. So far as 
the Chinese could see, in the vocabulary of 


their nascent democracy: 
> Nominations meant preelection bickering 
between the Kuomintang and the Social 


Democratic and Young China parties over 


the number of Assembly seats these very 


minor factions would be allowed to win. 
The Social Democrats asked the Kuomin- 
tang to guarantee the election of 190 of 
their nominees. The government party pro- 
tested that would be undemocratic, and 
tried to settle for a smaller figure. 

> Registration of voters meant that pao- 
chia (district) leaders, usually Kuomin- 
tang small fry, sent the names of every 
man and woman over the age of 20 and 
not convicted of treason, “corruption,” 
or opium smoking, to the Central Election 
Office in Nanking. Thus nearly 165,000,000 
Chinese “registered.” 

> Voting itself sometimes meant that mas- 
ters sent servants to cast their ballots and 
parents entrusted them to children. Party 
bosses offered free advice at polling places 
and, since 75 per cent of the Chinese elec- 
torate is illiterate, a corps of some 500,000 
professional scribes filled in the “secret bal- 
lots.” Gang bosses bought up numerous 
unused ballots and stuffed boxes. 

> Tallying often meant juggling the re- 
turns to fit promises made to minor par- 
ties. In many cases,-as in Fenghua in 
Chekiang Province, birthplace of General- 
issimo Chiang where voters “unanimously” 
elected the President to an Assembly seat 
he did not run for, Kuomintang write-in 
candidates licked the opposition. Because 
their lieutenants had done their work too 
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‘Ours Is the Only Truth’ 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


may seem an odd choice to write 
| gre Soviet literary problems in the 
week when France and Italy are in 
flames and the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters has just started a probably fateful 
meeting. However, an oblique approach 
sometimes helps in the understanding 
of involved happenings. I have just 
been reading an article by 
one of the guardians of 
Soviet thought which—on 
the theory that the Russian 
influence is the key to all that 
is happening—seems to me 
to be justifiably pertinent. 
The article was published 
in Izvestia by A. Fadeyeff. 
The author is a novelist and 
he is also the secretary of the 
Soviet Writers Union. In the 
latter capacity he is the functionary 
who interprets the official line for all 
writers. The title of the article is “The 
Image of the Soviet Man.”’ It says that 
although the Soviet man has created 
the revolution, put society on a new 
basis, and defeated the formidable Ger- 
mans, ‘nevertheless he still appears in his 
national literature as a being so gray 
and formalized as to be annoying. 


DIRECTIVE of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist party, Fade- 
yeff recalls, has instructed writers that 
their principal task is to give the true 
picture of this Soviet man in all his spir- 
itual grandeur. “Only he who is able to 
see the Soviet man from the point of 
view of the Bolshevik party is an artist 
... and only such an artist can depict 
the Soviet man and his Socialist life. 
Fadeyeff declares that Soviet liter- 
ature follows the banner of what is 
known as “socialist realism” which por- 
trays the man “as he is and also as he 
should be.” This does not mean that 
socialist realism avoids the seamy side 
of life, on the contrary, only an artist in 
the true Soviet sense is capable of 
dramatizing the conflict between the 
old world and the new world which is 
inherent in every period of social 
change. “We are obliged to battle with- 
out truce against the old .. .” and the 
artist who cannot grasp the positive new 
elements in life, but sees only the de- 
fects and difficulties of that which is old, 
can never paint a realistic picture. 
The socialist state which has arisen 
today offers Soviet writers advantages 





which the creators of classical literature 
did not have: “We have in real life, 
living, those heroes who created the 
new social order, who are the personi- 
fication of the new moral values.” It is 
the duty of Soviet writers to portray 
those heroes “in all their spiritual gran- 
deur, from the most favorable side.” 

A decree of the Central 
Committee chastising the lit- 
erary reviews Stella and Len- 
ingrad effectively disposed of 
such theories as “pure art,” 
“free art,” and “art for art’s 
sake.” Such theories show a 
loss of faith in humanity and 
are the salient features of the 
art of Western Europe. The 
works of these western writ- 
ers are a calumny on the hu- 
man race and Soviet writers who must 
be freed of this pernicious foreign in- 
fluence. The decadent art of the West 
follows two currents, which occasion- 
ally join together: One represents 
man as base and vile; the other is 
mystic, nebulous, profoundly subjective, 
veiling eroticism in _ pseudoreligious 
ideas. “Here, in synthesis, is the degen- 
erate end of that Western European lit- 
erature which once was so grand.” 

Then comes Fadeyeff’s climax: 

“To those foreign representatives of 
the arts who accuse us of having vio- 
lated the principle of freedom of crea- 
tion we respond in the following man- 
ner: ‘The free man is he who speaks 
the truth; we are in possession of the 
great truth of the world; therefore we 
are the freest artists in the world’.” 


ADEYEFF was giving his instructions 
Fenty to writers. Some of the points 
he makes do have the attraction of lit- 
erary novelty, to say the least—for ex- 
ample, that one about the advantage 
Soviet writers have over writers of the 
classics. Obviously, however, this docu- 


‘ment has a significance beyond the lit- 


erary. It is a shining example of a 
messianic urge—an “ours is the only 
truth” state of mind—which is driving 
the Russians in their whole approach to 
the outside world. There is a very dis- 
tinct line of kinship between Fadeyeff’s 
“we are in possession of the great truth 
of the world, therefore we are the freest 
artists . . .” and the Molotoff-Vyshin- 
sky line that everybody always is wrong 
except Molotoff and Vyshinsky. 
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well, Kuomintang officials thought they 
might have “to throw democracy out the 
window” and decree losing minor-party 
candidates elected anyway. 

Even so, the fact that Nationalist China 
held elections at all represented progress— 
and progress in the opposite direction to 
that followed by the Communists. 


JAPAN: 


Practical Choke 


The Japanese, a practical race, adjust 
their entertainment to the climate. Last 
week the newspaper Jiji Shimpo reported: 
“Nude shows, very popular in Tokyo and 
elsewhere during the hot and warmer sea- 
sons, have declined in popularity lately, 
probably because of cold weather. Shows 
depicting scenes in which a man chokes 
another to death are in vogue now.” 


PALESTINE: 


Divided They Stand 


Hardly a radio was silent from the Sea 
of Galilee to the Negeb desert on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 29. Palestinians tensely 
listened to the fateful closing session of 
the United Nations General Assembly in 
New York. It was after midnight before 
they heard the news they awaited—33 
nations voted for partition and 13 against, 
better than the two-thirds majority needed 
to divide the country into an independent 
Arab state, a Jerusalem enclave under 
UN trusteeship, and a free Jewish state 
probably bearing the ancient name of 
Judea. 

By 3 am. the streets of Tel Aviv and 
Jerusalem were thronged with jubilant 
Jews. Some had burst forth in pajamas 


and nightgowns to dance the hora and 


shout: Mazel Tov, Medina Ivrit (Good 
luck, Jewish state). Laughing, shouting, 
sometimes weeping they proclaimed Nov. 
30 “Liberation Day.” 

But for the Arabs, it was “a day of 
mourning.” As the frustrated Arab state 
delegates haughtily disowned the UN ac- 
tion, their compatriots throughout the 
Middle East exploded with anger—against 
the Jews and against the United States 
and Russia, whose agreement on partition 
had decided the vote. Seven Jews were 
killed in Palestine on Sunday. The Arab 
Higher Committee warned of an Arab 
“crusade” and called a general strike for 
three days this week, to be followed by 
mass demonstrations on Friday. Mobs 
rioted through Damascus, smashed win- 
dows of the United States legation and 
engaged in bloody battle with Syrian 
Communists. And in Beirut, Lebanon, this 
Monday, Arabs attacked offices of the 
American owned Trans-Arabian Oil Co.. 
and caused the American military at- 
taché to set up machine guns to protect 
the legation.” F 
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Another Great “First” for the Burlington 


Thirteen years ago the Burlington Railroad introduced the 
first lightweight, stainless steel streamliner—the Pioneer 
Zephyr, built by Budd, still in service after 2,100,000 
miles. That train changed the whole course of rail travel. 

Now the Burlington is again pioneering, with its wonder- 
ful new Twin Cities Zephyrs, with Vista-Dome cars. 

A year and a half ago, adopting an idea suggested by 
General Motors Corporation, the Burlington remodeled 
one of its stainless steel cars, giving it a raised, tempered- 
glass enclosed upper deck, and invited the public to try a 
new kind of train ride. Instant enthusiasm was the re- 
sponse. As a consequence, the Burlington commissioned 


Budd to build the first Vista-Dome trains ever to go in 


railroad service. This year you can ride in them. 


Comfortably seated above the roof level, in the Twin 
Cities Zephyr’s air-conditioned Vista-Dome, you'll see, 
horizon wide, the magnificent scenery of the Burlington’s 


Mississippi River route between Chicago and St. Paul- 


Minneapolis. It’s a thrill you'll always remember. There’s« 


no charge to ride in the Dome—it’s an “extra” with the 
Burlington’s compliments. Each of the “Twins” features 
five Vista-Dome cars. 

Into these beautiful new trains Budd has built comforts, 
conveniences and pleasures that will make you marvel that 
a train could be so luxurious. And your enjoyment will be 
heightened by the knowledge that you are safeguarded by 
the superior strength and safety of Budd’s exclusive stain- 


less steel construction. The Budd Company, Philadelphia. 
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CARIBBEAN: 


Plot F actory 


Last summer the Caribbean buzzed with 
rumors of an impending invasion of the 
Dominican Republic. Dominican exiles, 
with the connivance of the leftist govern- 
ments of Cuba, Venezuela, and Guatemala, 
were said to be organizing an expedition- 
ary force in Cuba. Blandly the Cuban 
Government denied it. Two months ago 
the truth of the rumors became so ap- 
parent that they could no longer be denied. 


. The Cuban armed forces cleaned out the 


training camp that had been there all the 
time, and broke up the invasion. That 
seemed to be that. 

Still Dominican President Rafael Leon- 
idas Trujillo worried—this time in another 
direction. On Nov. 13 the Dominican Em- 
bassy in Washington charged that leaders 
of the Cuban expeditionary force. had 
moved their base to Venezuela, and that 
“President [Rémulo] Betancourt of Ven- 
ezuela is financing and has ordered train- 
ing of an international Communist brigade 
for the purpose of invading the Dominican 
Republic.” The “brigade” was said to be 
training on Paraguana Peninsula in the 
State of Falcon. 

The Paraguana situation was explained 
by Arthur T. Proudfit, president of the 
Creole Petroleum Corp. Anyone 
who observed the bustle there, he 
said, might get the idea that a mili- 
tary base was being constructed. 
Actually, “the company is beginning 
to build houses for its employes who 
are now living in barracks used dur- 
ing the war by the Coast Guard.” 
Three surplus United States landing 
barges, being used to unload sup- 
plies, added to the military illusion. 

Thunder on the Right: The 
Venezuelan Government flatly de- 
nied the Dominican charge, and 
counterattacked. There is, it said, 
“suspicion that an attempt against 
the tranquility of the republic [of 
Venezuela] is being incubated with- 
in the shadows of the present Do- 
minican Government by exiled re- 
actionaries from Venezuela.” 

The “exiled reactionaries” weré 
former Presidents Eleazar Lépez 
Contreras and Isaias Medina Anga- 
rita and their followers, who had 
been driven from Venezuela by the 
present government. It was a fact 
that Trujillo had given some of 
them hospitality and had been at 
one time a patron of their counter- 
revolutionary schemes. 
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ernment has bought arms from a Latin 
American country for delivery to the ex- 
pedition against the coasts of our father- 
land, while Trujillo and his diplomats 
spread in Washington and other cities all 
kinds of false reports against Venezuela 

. . a tactic that, at the proper moment, 
will be used to explain any attempt against 
Venezuelan security.” 

A spokesman for the Foreign Ministry 
of Brazil admitted that his country had 
sold arms to Trujillo, but minimized the 
importance of the deal. It involved, he 
said, “only 5,000 Mauser rifles and some 
mortars with their respective shells.”” The 
weapons were secondhand and would be 
used only for “police purposes.” He de- 
scribed the sale as a “purely routine op- 
eration, in compliance with existing inter- 
national regulations,” which should cause 
no suspicion in neighboring countries. 

Guns and Planes: Meanwhile, in 
Augusta, Ga., another link between Tru- 
jillo and the exiled Venezuelan rightists 
was being traced. Karl J..Eisenhardt and 
three others went on trial in a Federal dis- 
trict court, charged with the theft of ma- 
chine guns from a United States Army 
depot last April. The FBI had also dis- 
covered that planes purchased by Eisen- 
hardt from the War Assets Administra- 
tion had turned up in Trujillo City without 
the required United States export licenses. 
Eisenhardt had been a special adviser to 











More detailed charges appeared 
in the Caracas newspaper El Pais. 
Trujillo, it said, was supporting the 
“anti-Venezuelan activities being 
carried out on Dominican territory.” 
Furthermore, “The Dominican Gov- 
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iass-dentione. Chile 
Painless Extractions: “What a relief, doc- 
tor!” Verdejo, Chile’s man in the street, 
tells President Gonzalez as he removes a 
tooth (break with Russia). “Why not pull 
the one on the ather side (Communist 
party), which gets more jumpy every day?” 





the United States Embassy in Venezuela 
during the war, when the present exiles 
were in power. He resigned under a cloud 
but kept his contacts with the rightists 
after they were driven from Venezuela. 
He told the court that the stolen machine 
guns had been bought and paid for with 
money “belonging to the Dominican Re- 
public,” for the purpose of repelling in- 
vasion. 


MEXICO: 


Sparing the Cattle 


The discovery last December that the 
dreaded foot-and-mouth disease had ap- 
peared among Mexican cattle sent both 
Mexican and United States officials into 
action. The border was closed to cattle 
shipments and a joint commission was set 
up to attack the disease in Mexico. The 
method used was the drastic but effective 
one of slaughtering all infected and ex- 
posed livestock. Approximately 350,000 
cattle and 250,000 other animals, including 
goats, sheep, and hogs, have been killed 
(horses and mules are not affected by the 
disease). Mexico paid most of the cost of 
slaughtering the smaller animals; the 
United States spent about $30,000,000 for 
cattle slaughter. 

The campaign met with violent resist- 
ance from Mexican cattle owners. In much 
of the infected area there are no 
roads and no tractors to be substi- 
tuted for the dead draft oxen. The 
commission was unable to supply 
mules and mechanical equipment 
fast enough to meet the need. To 
many a Mexican: peon, a cow is a 
tangible evidence of wealth. The 
cash compensation he was paid for 
his dead beast meant nothing to 
him. Indian resentment against the 
white killers of their cattle turned 
them against all scientific and medi-. 
cal activities (Newsweek, Dec. 1). 

Last week the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture announced 
that the slaughter campaign was be- 
ing abandoned immediately. Mexico 
had requested this action because 
continuance would “mean tremen 
dous economic and social impact 
upon Mexico.” A new program would 
include vaccination, quarantine, and, 
when necessary, slaughter, confined 
mostly to animals which escape the 
quarantine line. 

B. T. Simms, chief of the Bureau 
of Animal Husbandry, said that the 
department “still hoped the disease 
can be eliminated,” but it would 
“take much longer.” He refused to 
promise that it would be cleaned 
out even by 1970. “I hope,” he said, 
“the program will not result in the 
United States and Mexico resign- 
ing themselves to living with the 
foot-and-mouth disease.” 
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The neck up: (1. to r.) Hat styles of Mongolia, Tibet, the Congo, Siberia, and the latest John-Frederics / : : 


Confirmed: An opinion widely held by 
American husbands that the latest fash- 
ions in women’s hats and hair styles are 
strikingly similar to those worn by primi- 
tive natives of the Congo, Mongolia, Ti- 
bet, and Siberia; at an exhibit entitled 
“From the Neck Up” at the Museum 
of National History in New York, be- 
ginning Dec. 2. 


Celebrated: His 73rd birthday, by 
Winston CHURCHILL, wartime British 
Prime Minister; in London, Nov. 30. 


Composed: A speedy Capenza, by José 
Iturbi, concert and movie pianist, who was 
fined £2 ($8) in Brighton, England, for 
urging the driver of his car to go as fast 
as 50 miles an hour to meet a concert 
engagement. Iturbi’s lawyer explained: 
“His pace through London was rather 
largo, but as he got toward Brighton, he 
accelerated the tempo.” 

A cherrystone Concerto, in Philadel- 
phia, where a newspaper ad read: “Wanted 
—a piano player who can open oysters and 
clams.” 


Arrived: Doris Duke, 35, $300,000,- 
000 tobacco heiress, reached New York 
from Paris, purportedly to fight an at- 
tempt by “mysterious forces” in her fam- 
ily to break up her three-month-old mar- 
riage to Porfirio Rubirosa, newly named 
Dominican Ambassador to Argentina. 


Convicted: Lawrence Riemer, 33, in 
Baltimore, of manslaughter for strangling 
his 53-year-old wife, who had been the 
tattooed lady in a circus. They began 
arguing in a barroom one night, Riemer 
said, when “she was sitting with some 
sailors—showing them her tattoos.” 


Jailed: Tue Rev. Howarp Pitcwarp, 64, 
Methodist minister and Ohio representa- 
tive of the Anti-Saloon League, in Toledo, 
Ohio, on charges of driving an automo- 
bile while intoxicated. He was sentenced 
to three days in jail, fined $50, and lost 
his driver’s license for a year. “One of our 
best field men,” an Anti-Saloon League 
spokesman said, but “he certainly will not 
return to his post.” 

Mrs. Daisy Roserts, 28, who asked 
Judge A. W. Callaway to return her to the 
Atlanta city prison so she could be close to 
her husband, Harold, to whom she was 
married just before he was imprisoned for 
drunkenness. “I want to be with my hus- 
band,” she said, “I met him in jail, judge, 
and I might as well have my honeymoon 


_ there.” : 


Released: James MITCHELL Cur ey, 73, 
the mayor of Boston, thrice representative 
from Massachusetts; from the Federal 
prison in Danbury, Conn., after serving 
five months of a six- to eighteen-month 
sentence for mail fraud. President Truman 
freed Curley by commutation on Nov. 26 
so he could spend Thanksgiving at home. 
“I’m ten years younger than when I went 
away,” said Mayor Curley, adding: “All 
judges should be sent to jail for 30 days, 
as well as all district attorneys and all 
attorney generals.” 


Lost and Found: Wa.pa WINCHELL, 20, 
red-haired, blue-eyed daughter of colum- 
nist-broadcaster Walter Winchell. Known 
on the stage as Toni Eden, she disappeared 
from her New York hotel suite Nov. 26. 
Three days later a family attorney an- 
nounced she had returned after “visiting 
friends.” In Hollywood, her father said 
she was “very, very ill.” 


Credit: Amer! 





Miiz Fretp Marsnat Baron Cart Gus- 
TAF MANNERHEIM, 80, former President of 
Finland; in Helsinki, of a burst duodenal 
ulcer. 

AnprRE Gipe, 78, French novelist and 
winner of the 1947 Nobel Prize for litera- 
ture; in Neuchatel, Switzerland. 

Tuomas E. Dewey, 45, governor of 
New York and 1944 Republican Presiden- 
tial candidate; in Albany, of a heavy head 
cold. 


Died: Gen. Jacques Lecierc, 45, com- 
mander of French forces in North Africa, 
wartime hero of Fighting French forces 
in Africa, and “liberator” of Paris; in a 
plane crash in Algeria, Nov. 28. 

Ernst Lusitscu, 55, motien-picture 
producer and director, creator of “the 
Lubitsch touch” of slick sophistication in 
films, winner of a special “Oscar” last 
March for his “contributions to the indus- 
try in 25 years as a director”; in Holly- 
wood, Nov. 30. Among his films were “If 
I Had a Million,” “One Hour With You,” 
“The Merry Widow,” “Ninotchka,” “Heav- 
en Can Wait,” and “Cluny Brown.” 

Georce Rector, 69, famous New York 
restauratuer; in New York, Nov. 26. A 
son of the founder of the celebrated New 
York café, he called himself “the man who 
changed Broadway” from ham and eggs to 
lobster and champagne. He wrote and 
broadcast on food. 

Mrs. Minnie (Ma) KeEnnepy, 78, 
mother of the late California evangelist, 
Aimee Semple McPherson, and an evan- 
gelist herself; in Hermosa Beach, Calif, 
Nov. 23. Mrs. Kennedy was once the wife 
of Guy Edward Hudson, whom she nick- 
named “What-a-Man” before getting an 
annulment when two other women 


claimed him as a husband. 





Credit: American Museum of Natural History, N. Y- 


... and. (1. to r.) hair-do’s of the Congo, an African tribe, Seminole Indians, Siberia, and the newest New York mode 
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with new finish 


A rich, satiny finish —rather than 
a high shine—implies true quality 
...adds sales appeal. In coated 
fabrics, leather goods, synthetic 
films, woods and metals... that 
quality is easily, economically, 
efficiently achieved with Santocel, 
Monsanto’s unique flatting agent. 


With three times more test-proved 
flatting efficiency than any 
other materials, Santocel also 
offers improved clarity, surface 
hardness, mar resistance, heat 
resistance, and ideal anti-tacking 
and anti-blocking properties. 
Samples, technical data on 
request: MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Merrimac Division, 
Boston 49, Mass. 


y y y 


To Santocel customers who waited 
patiently during recent periods of 
short supply — thanks! Expanding 
production facilities assure better 
supply now —all the Santocel you 
need, soon, Santocel: Reg. U.S. Pat Off. 
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Cancer Check for Youth 


The first cancer-prevention clinic at Me- 
morial Hospital, New York, was opened 
in 1940 for women only. In 1944 a men’s 
clinic was added, and in January 1947 a 
clinic for children from 1 to 14 (News- 
WEEK, March 10). 

Last week Memorial authorities an- 
nounced that on Jan. 1, 1948, they would 
open a clinic for boys and girls from 14 
to 21. Every age group will then be eligible 
for cancer-prevention tests in this, the 
only four-way project of its kind in the 
United States. 

The clinic hopes for periodic examina- 
tions of apparently well men, women, and 


children to detect conditions which may 


predispose to cancer, or reveal its early 
signs. During 1940, only 150 persons were 
tested. Last year, more than 14,000 used 
the service. Hospital records show about 1 
per cent of cancer discovered through this 
technique. 

The teen-age clinic will be particularly 
valuable because cancers of all types ap- 
pear in these boys and girls; no organ of 
the body is immune. The most common 
varieties are bone cancer, leukemia (can- 
cer of the blood), and embryonic cancer. 
Long before birth, when the child is an 
embryo, some of his body cells may be- 
come arrested and then break out in a 
wild, undisciplined pattern which years 
later may develop into cancer. 


The Knife and the Brain 


> A seriously agitated housewife, with two 
previous nervous collapses, quieted down, 
went out socially, drove her car, kept the 
household accounts, and enjoyed her home. 
>A depressed woman bookkeeper con- 
tinued her work for eight years until her 
retirement because of age, and then re- 
turned to her office to help out during the 
war. 

P An attorney with a severe .psychoneu- 
rosis, complicated with alcoholism, is now 
performing legal work for the government 
with increasingly less frequent alcoholic 
bouts. 

> A woman with a manic-depressive psy- 
chosis and suicidal tendencies recovered 
and has been taking care of her household 
satisfactorily for the past five years, in 
spite of major domestic problems. 

All these difficult psychotic cases owe 
their return to normal life to psycho- 
surgery—the scalpel’s delicate intrusion 
into the brain to relieve painful and dan- 
gerous mental states. They are patients of 
Drs. Walter Freeman and James W. Watts 
of Washington, D.C., American pioneers 
in the use of the surgical procedure called 
prefrontal lobotomy, or the destruction of 
the prefrontal lobes. They are among the 
first twenty people operated upon by these 
surgeons more than ten years ago when 
psychosurgery was regarded with disbelief 
and thunderous disapproval. 


MEDICINE 








Cancer check: Teen-ager at Memorial 


“It seems appropriate now that a survey 
of results of the first decade be presented.” 
the two Washington doctors wrote last week 
in the Archives of Neurology and Psy- 
chiatry. In a recent check of the original 
twenty, it was found that one patient suc- 
cumbed immediately after the operation 
and five more have died since, one of them 
by suicide. Of the fourteen living patients, 
four are employed, four are keeping house, 
four are living at home, and only two are 
in institutions. 

Cutting Out Cares: Psychosurgery 
dates back to 1935 when a group of Yale 
scientists under Drs. C. F. Jacobsen and 
John F. Fulton noticed a significant change 
in response to frustration among labora- 
tory chimpanzees with both prefrontal 
lobes removed. Before the operation, if an 
animal made a few mistakes he would 
scream with rage and refuse to go on with 
the tests. After the operation, the same 
animal would continue the experiments 
long beyond the patience of the examiner, 
making mistake after mistake without the 
slightest show of emotion. 

At about the same time, Dr. Richard M. 
Brickner, New York City neuropsychia- 
trist, published an elaborate study of a mid- 
dle-aged member of the New York. Stock 
Exchange whose frontal lobes had been re- 
moved because of a tumor. The man un- 
derwent a complete personality change, 
marked by lack of self-consciousness and 
indifference to worry. 

In Lisbon, Dr. Egas Moniz and his as- 
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sociate, Almeida Lima, had surgical theo- 
ries that coincided with the findings of 
the American doctors. Early in 1936, they 
began operating on psychotic persons, 
literally “cutting out their cares.” Through 
two small holes bored in the forehead, 
Moniz inserted a slender rod, ending in a 
sharp knife, into the prefrontal-lobe area. 
With a sharp twirl of the instrument, he 
cut the connecting fibers and disconnected 
the frontal-lobe areas from the rest of the 
brain centers. 


In the United States, Drs. Watts and 
Freeman took up this work and, by the 
end of 1936, had completed their first 
twenty cases. Since then they have done 
more than 400 frontal lobotomies. And 
throughout the United States, other sur- 
geons have lifted this number to at least 
2,000. The results are approximately the 
same as those reported for the original 
twenty: in round figures, one-third recover, 
one-third improve, and one-third do not 
benefit. 

Last Resort: From the start, Drs. 
Watts and Freeman have emphasized that 
prefrontal lobotomy is an operation of 
“Jast resort,” to be used only in cases of 
threatened disability or suicide when there 
is no reasonable hope of spontaneous re- 
covery. 

Alcoholics, psychopathic and epileptic 
patients, criminals, and people with or- 
ganic diseases of the brain are seldom 
helped. Those who respond best are pa- 
tients bothered by chronic obsessions, ex- 
treme anxiety, and the depressions of 
middle age. 

Summing up their ten years’ work, the 
two psychosurgeons declared: “The results 
are sufficiently good to warrant the use 
of prefrontal lobotomy on a large scale 
for the relief of the very serious and 
chronic forms of mental disease that keep 


the back wards of the psychiatric hospi- 
tals filled to capacity and beyond.” 
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International 
Five Kidneys: This is 4-year-old- Betty 
Seipp of Chicago, happy in a hospital 
after removal of one of the five kidneys 
with which she was born—a double one 
on the right side and a triple on the left. 


The Aspirin Overdose 


The 54-year-old electrician suffered from 
the severe headaches that often accom- 
pany advanced high blood pressure. His 
doctor prescribed 5 to 10 grains of aspirin 
(acetylsalicylic acid) daily. When the 
headaches increased, the dose was stepped 
up to 20 to 30 grains. 

One night the pain was so excruciating 
that in three hours he consumed fifteen to 
twenty 5-grain aspirin tablets. Next morn- 
ing, he was confused and incoherent. He 
complained of deafness and ringing in the 
ears, lapsed into a coma, and died. 

This case, described last week in the 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion by Drs. Sidney 0. Krasnoff and 
Mitchell Bernstein of Philadelphia, is one 
of the few aspirin-poisoning fatalities ever 
reported. But tke Philadelphia specialists 
had two good reasons for warning against 
overdosage from this common drug: (1) 
Acetylsalicylic-acid poisoning, which pri- 
marily affects the brain, liver, and kid- 
neys, may be easily overlooked by doctors 
because of its similarity to toxic states of 
these three organs, and (2) aspirin can be 
easily confused with sodium salicylate, 
which is now being given in large intrave- 
nous doses for rheumatic fever. 


Fits From Flour-Bleach 


Last year, Sir Edward Mellanby, a dis- 
tinguished British nutritionist, surprised 
the scientific world with a report that 
“running fits,” or “canine epilepsy,” had 
been produced in dogs by feeding them 
flour treated with nitrogen trichloride. 
This chemical,, called “agene,” has been 
used to bleach 90 per cent of all white 
flour milled in North America and England 
during the last 25 years. 

No damage to human beings who ate 
this treated flour had ever been reported. 
But after reading the British 
findings, American food and 
drug scientists immediately 
started tests. Last week, in the 
Journal of American Medical 
Association, eleven investiga- 
tors confirmed the British ex- 
periments. Agene, according 
to prolonged tests, causes fits 
and other neurological disor- 
ders in laboratory animals. 
But so far no bad effects from 
agenized flour have been 
found among human beings. 

An editorial in the same 
issue of the Journal stated 
that while the available evi- 
dence need not cause alarm 
in the minds of people gen- 
erally, it was sufficient to war- 
rant the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Re- 
search Council to order con- 
tinued investigation of the 
toxicity of the process, 
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Arthur Godfrey and his Girl Friday, Mug Richardson 


Man With a Briery Voice 


A week before V-E Day the Columbia 
Broadcasting System boldly entrusted a 
daily half hour of network time—plus a 
studio, orchestra, singer, and quartet—to 
the personal whims of a temperamental. 
unpredictable redhead with no definable 
talents beyond a glib tongue and a briery 
voice. It was a longshot gamble—and a 
longshot that came in. For Arthur Godfrey 
is now CBS’s most valuable personality 
property—and the freshest voice on the 
generally stale 1947 network air. 

This week the cold figures of the rival 
Hooper and Nielsen popularity ratings 
combined to show Godfrey as the biggest 
double-threat man on anybody’s network. 
On his morning show (CBS, Monday-Fri- 
day, 11-11:30 a.m., EST). the polls install 
Godfrey as the housewives” No.1 man— 
an honor previously held by the break- 
fasting Tom Breneman. 

Then there is Godfrey’s nighttime show, 
Talent Scouts (CBS, Monday, 8:30-8:55 
p.m., EST), a chore he assumed in July 
1946. It is firmly established as one of ra- 
dio’s twenty best acts. 

As if this weren’t enough, Godfrey is 
getting gratuitous plugs all over the dial 
from the disk jockeys. His two-month-old 
Columbia recording of “Too Fat Polka”— 
“Oh! IT don’t want her, you can have her, 
she’s too fat for me*”—was Columbia’s 
biggest seller last week. (‘That Godfrey can 
sing at all is debatable: his record suceess 
is due to the same shirt-sleeve, don’t-give- 
a-damnish attitude that characterizes his 
programs.) 

Finally, besides the two hours and 55 
minutes a week Godfrey fills on the net- 
work, he puts in fourteen hours and 35 
minutes of early-morning service over the 


*Copyright 1947, Shapiro, Bernstein & Co. Ine., 
ee 
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CBS stations in Washington, D.C., and 
New York.+ 

Few men half Godfrey’s 44 years would 
tackle such a schedule, regardless of the 
near $332,000 a year it pays (before stag- 
gering expenses and taxes). Godfrey him- 
self admits to the overwork, but candidly 
discounts the pay. He insists he is merely 
working up to the place where he can safe- 
lv step out of everything but one half 
hour a week. Those who know Godfrey 
best, however pooh-pooh such talk. They 
call him the helpless victim of a fire-horse 
habit that trapped him in 1934. 

The Man Godfrey: Arthur Godfrey’s 
way of life and his radio style are insep- 
arable parts of Arthur Godfrey, the man. 
The strain of both often force him to share 





*His Monday-to-Friday local schedule: WCBS, 
New York, 6-7:45 a.m, EST: WTOP. Washington, 
7245-8 a.m. and 8:15-9:10 a.m., EST. 





Rent 
When Godfrey was a sailor 


Dorothy Parker’s line of reasoning that 
“This living, this living, this living was 
never a project of mine.” 

His “living” started when Arthur ran 
away from his home in Hasbrouck Heights, 
N.J., at 14. Over the years he kicked 
around as a hacker, cemetery-lot: sales- 
man, dishwasher, and short-lived vaude- 
villian. Still he hankered after some sort of 
an education. To that end he was advised 
by a priest to join the Navy. There, from 
1920 to 1924, he obtained a radio-engineer- 
ing training, the only further schooling he 
had except for an International Corre- 
spondence Sehool course. 

Godfrey says he would be a seafarer yet 
—he went into the Coast Guard for a 
three-year hitch in 1927—if he hadn’t 
bumped into radio in 1929 via a Baltimore 
amateur hour that billed him as “Red 
Godfrey, the Warbling Banjoist.” Though 
he mixed Coast Guard and radio for a 
year, that was the last he saw of the sea. 
But from it he retains a reserve commis- 
sion and a profane, off-mike vocabulary 
that would startle a sea-going parrot. 

Today’s Godfrey devotees chuckle at 
the thought that when he started in radio, 
first at Baltimore and later at Washing- 
ton, his cranberry-bog tonsils were trained 
for announcing. And since it was every 
‘arly announcer’s goal to win radio’s dic- 
tion award, Arthur even polished up some 
broad “A’s.” Then one dark day in 1931 
his car whacked into a truck. Four months 
later he got out of the hospital. The 47 
broken bones were mended, but Godfrey 
was left with two scars: a limp and the 
firm conviction that broad “A” announc- 
ers were stuffy characters who effectively 
ruined any personal mood in radio. 

Back at his local NBC job in Washing- 
ton Godfrey started his mood revolution 
immediately. The station bosses didn’t like 
it—but the listeners did. And except for 
a week’s break when he was fired by NBC 
—an error it still rues—and hired by the 
CBS Washington station, Godfrey has 
been “just talking” ever since. 

Public Life: Regular Washington lis- 
teners, as well as the New Yorkers who 
were exposed to his early-morning shenani- 
gans in 1941, are thoroughly familiar with 
Godtrey’s life. Little that he does or thinks 
is excluded from the microphone, a busi- 
ness that involves one of radio’s most 
turbulent existences. 

The man with the wood-rasp voice 
spends only four days in two weeks at his 
home, a rolling 800-acre farm outside Lees- 
burg, Va.-With his attractive wife Mary 
and their two children keeping well out of 
the way, he does the Wednesday, Thurs- 





day, and Friday shows every otlier week’ 


there, from the small studio CBS built 
for him. Then, commuting to New York in 
his own four-passenger Navion, he spends 
the rest of the fortnight in a cluttered, 
dusty, loudly masculine two-room _pent- 
house atop the Hotel Lexington. 

Godfrey professes to hate the stress of 
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such activity. Yet when CBS once forced 
him to take a prolonged rest on the farm, 
it took harried network helpers one week 
to shove him d6ut of New York. 

The Salesman: But commercial radio 
has not accepted Godfrey on his personal- 
ity alone; he is one of the smartest sales- 
men on the air. His technique is one he 
stumbled upon early one morning toward 
the end of 1933. 

“T’d been telling the stuff straight,” 
Godfrey says of commercials. “Then one 
day a sponsor, by error, sent up a news- 
paper advertisement plugging filmy lin- 
gerie and describing it in most apt terms 
As I read it my face got red and I said 
to myself, ‘Somebody’s played a lousy 
trick on me.’” Trick or no, Godfrey’s red 
hair ruffled, and he launched into a num- 
ber of nasty cracks about the blurb and 
the sponsor. 

Next day a flabbergasted Arthur learned 
the results of his embarrassment. As fast 
as women could get downtown after the 
broadcast they had bought out the lin- 
gerie “that made Godfrey’s face red.” 

The redhead had hit upon a trick that 
made listeners remember not only him but, 
even more importantly, the things he sold. 
Within a year the gimmick was paying a 
goodly share of WTOP’s (then WJSV) 
operating expenses. 

The device of kidding commercial copy 
twelve years later made a network head- 
liner of Henry Morgan, and it can cur- 
rently be heard on a majority of comedy 
shows. Nobody, however, has developed 
sufficient aplomb to catch up with what 
Godfrey sarcastically but correctly calls 
his “inimitable” technique. 

Man at Work: Contrary to casual 
opinion, Godfrey never maligns a prod- 
uct. He vocally curls his lip at the 
“jerks” who write the copy, at their syrupy 
adjectives and claims of perfection, but 
he won’t take a client unless he approves 
of the product. 

At 6 a.m. weekday mornings Godfrey 
is faced with his breakfast, a live mike, 
and a sheaf of commercials. The details 
are taken care of by Margaret (Mug) 
Richardson, the ex-beauty queen whom 
Godfrey hired in 1934 as his secretary and 
without whom he could not manage now. 

Between records Godfrey riffles through 
the commercials, ad-libbing comments as 
he goes. At 6:50 he might start to read 
“My-T-Fine Nut Chocolate Pudding is 
... That’s as far as he would get. “Ugh, 
that’s delightful information at 10 of 7,” 
he might growl. Who would be about to 
disagree with him? Playing around with 
this notion, Godfrey would then con- 
clude: “The puddin’s OK—and if you 
don’t like chocolate there are four other 
flavors—hu’um.” 

In the process, pudding is sold, which 
is what counts. Since Godfrey has 58 
early-morning clients, he can’t always 
abide by the policy requiring one rec- 
ord between commercials. So he hu’ums, or 
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Arthur Godfrey, athlete 


whistles, or maybe just laughs into the 
mike and picks up mere copy. 

“Nuts,” Arthur’s likely to say, “this 
thing would probably sound better if I 
started at the bottom and read up.” So 
he does. 

This kind of verbal shindig has come 
to be accepted in local radio, though new 
sponsors frequently have to go through a 
goose-pimple period when they buy God- 
frey time. But networks are more chary 
of their commercials. Thus CBS carried 
both of Godfrey’s network shows for more 
than a year as sustainers, all the while 


RADIO 


trying to snag sponsors. Godfrey worked 
for nothing in that period, on the theory 
that “I don’t get paid until I sell some- 
thing.” 

Last June 2, Chesterfield cigarettes 
bought the morning show, and Godfrey 
started smoking his sponsor’s product. 
That the results were amazing was best 
indicated last month. The Nov. 16 issue 
of Parade ran an old picture of Godfrey 
showing him with a pack of Camels on 
his desk. To the astonishment of Chester- 
field, CBS, and Parade, Godfrey got more 
than 4,000 reader-listener letters asking 
“how come?” As usual, Godfrey explained 
on the air. 

Listening to Listeners: This God- 
frey habit of talking about virtually any- 
thing at any time carries a definite menace 
to those on the other end. Should even a 
CBS vice president or the sponsor himself 
write Godfrey a critical note—it goes on 
the air! The result is that Godfrey is usual- 
ly left alone. And when something has to 
be said to him it is channeled through the 
two or three employes for whom Godfrey 
has a deep fondness and respect. 

Even they, unfortunately, can’t make 
the unpredictable showman apologize pub- 
licly for any radio misdemeanor. Lizabeth 
Scott, the sultry, platinum-haired movie 
star, guested on the Sept. 29 Chesterfield 
show, and Godfrey’s uninhibited com- 
ments on her feminine charms raised many 
an eyebrow and temper. Though the net- 
work—verbally—pinned Godfrey’s ears 
back, it was the letters from listeners that 
earned Godfrey’s apology the following 
Monday. 

It is this respect for listeners, though 
Godfrey would never admit to such, that 
has helped win fans. Even the metallic 





The house that radio jack built: Godfrey and his wife at Virginia farm 
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E name of Pedro Domecq on 
the bottle means a joy to 
taste, a pleasure to serve. Wheth- 
er La Ina Sherry or Fundador 
Brandy, it is the pride of a noble 
House, founded by Pedro Domecq 
more than 200 years ago, and now 
in its seventh generation of a great “ 
tradition. Bottled in Jerez, Spain. 
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You will be—ALWAYS—if it’s on 
with a Palm Brothers Decal, for these 
decals are made.with bonded pig- 
ments, that literally defy wear. Your 
name or trademark will be. repro- 
duced in colors that have and keep 
the richness and depth of fine hand 
painting. Also for decorations, direc- 
tions, operating instructions, etc. For 
brand new booklet,.’’ What Decals Can 
Do For You,” containing 23 profitable 
ways business men can use decals, 
write Dept. 2. 
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microphone can’t hide the man’s natural- 
ness or the genuineness of his laugh. And 
to most, his pleasure in beating sacred 
cows is refreshing and clever. Of course, 
he has enemies, too. In some homes he is 
snapped off as being crass, rude, silly, and 
dull. But this, to Godfrey, is the contro- 
versy that helps build a showman’s suc- 
cess. 

All this, the good and the bad, added 
up to the factor which helped CBS sell 
Talent Scouts to the Lipton Tea Co. last 
summer. This is the most formal of God- 
frey’s shows. He makes a mild effort to 
follow the script—and when he departs 
from it, as always, it is with excellent and 
well-thought-out reason. 

As for the commercials on its tea and 
noodle soup, Lipton took a deep breath 
and told Godfrey to cut loose as he pleased. 
“Your job is to sell,” he was told. “Do it 
your way.” His way, which sometimes in- 
volves cutting the commercial in half (God- 
frey accordingly begins in the exact mid- 
dle—even middle of a sentenee), would 
be heresy on any other show. Lipton likes 
it. For Godfrey, in effect, has done the im- 
possible. He has taken the stuffiness out 
of the commercial and made it listenable 
and sometimes even enjoyable. 


Caesar in Reverse 


Even if there had not been such recent 
increases in the number of network shows 
with local sponsors (called cooperatives) , 
it would have been news last week when 
James Caesar Petrillo lifted his ban which 
for seven years had kept musicians off such 
shows. The head of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians rarely reverses himself 
on anything. It was significant, then, that 
he picked a time when the AFM was in 
the midst of contract negotiations with the 
four networks. The move added to the 
growing feeling that Petrillo intended to 
settle amicably before the present con- 
tract expires Jan. 31. 

However, Petrillo made it clear his ac- 
tion was an experiment. If it resulted in 
more musicians being hired, as the net- 
works said it would, Petrillo would “go 
along with the idea until Jan. 31.” The fact 
that Dan Golenpaul, producer of Informa- 
tion, Please, complained officially two 
weeks ago that the ban constituted a sec- 
ondary boycott against his show (News- 
weEK, Nov. 24) had nothing to do with 
Petrillo’s decision. “[Golenpaul] couldn’t 
scare a 2-year-old kid,” Petrillo said. 

Given the unexpected green light, the 
networks put live music on only three 
shows immediately: Information, Please 
and Meet Me at Parky’s on Mutual, and 
the Abbott and Costello show on ABC. 
Actually, the trade wasn’t much concerned 
about the present crop of 46 coopera- 
tives. Rather, it was wondering this week 
whether Petrillo’s action was the cue for 
a whole new series of co-ops. 
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Ciné Kodak. movies on Chotitmas Lye 


CINE-KODAK “EIGHT-25” 
CAMERA —A remarkable 
little camera with “fast” 
f/2.7 coated lens, fixed 
focus; built-in exposure 
guide. Makes a whole 


weekend of movies for less , 


than $2.50, including 
finishing. $55, plus tax. 


“ MAGAZINE” CINE-KODAK 
“Eight” or “Sixteen,” with 
focusing f/1.9 coated lens 
interchangeable with tele- 
photos; unique view finder; 
*slow-motion”’ control; 
built-in exposure guide. 

The “Eight,” $125; the 
**Sixteen,’’ $150—tax extra. 


Last Christmas .. . this Christmas . . . the great days of years past 
and years to come—these are things folks want to put into movies. 
One of their favorite evenings to screen the color and action of 
yesteryears is Christmas:Eve . . . their favorite of all days for taking 
priceless family scenes is Christmas Day. Fortunately, more and 
more fine Cine-Kodak cameras and Kodascope projectors are 
becoming available. Talk it over with your Kodak dealer ... soon! 
EasTMAN Kopak Company, RocHEsTEr 4, N. Y. 
ig 
KODASCOPE SIXTEEN-20 if » 


Oxy 
A super-brilliant, de luxe x Pa 4 
projector for ideal screen J _—— o- Nd 
showings in home or club. ane 
Push-button controls; 

reverse and “‘still”’ pro- 

jection; Cordomatic 


connecting cord. $245, 
complete with case. 


KODASCOPE EIGHT-33—Compact. economical 
—with lots of light for home shows. 
Only $78, complete with lens and lamp. 
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Man-Eating Rabbits 


At opposite extremes of news reporting 
are the fire story and the science story. 
But Robert S. Bird of The New York 
Herald Tribune turned up one as the 
result of the other. Covering the dis- 
astrous Maine forest fire of last October, 
which destroyed 90,000 pedigreed mice 
used for genetic studies on cancer at the 
Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory 
at Bar Harbor (Newsweek, Nov. 3), 
the reporter learned of other animal ex- 
periments run by the laboratory at a 
station 6 miles away which was un- 
touched by the fire. 

Returning to the scene last week, he 


reported that the laboratory has bred . 


four-eared cats, barkless dogs, dappled 
dachshunds, and vicious, aggressive rab- 
bits. The “lion-hearted” rabbits were de- 
veloped unintentionally from experiments 
in breeding animals with differently 
colored fur. The resulting “Race 10” pro- 
duced families in which some members 
were excessively friendly and docile, and 
others would viciously bare their teeth 


SCIENCE 





For closer scrutiny of the structure of 
industrial materials and human tissues, 
science now has the electron microscope, 
invented fifteen years ago. With average 
magnifications of 50,000 times and the 
possibility of going to 100,000, the elec- 
tron microscope has unfolded new facts on 
the structure of rubber, fibers, and plas- 
tics, pointing the way to their improve- 
ment. With it, medical researchers can see 
the hitherto invisible influenza virus. 

But the electron microscope also has 
its limits, and, like those of the optical 
microscope, they are problems of wave 
length. For although the electron is a par- 
ticle and is speeded and focused in the 
microscope by electrical forces, it, like 
light, has a wave motion which limits the 
smallest things it can make visible. 

Now in practical use, these “matter 
waves” were first proposed as a mathe- 


“matical theory in 1924 by a French 


physicist, Louis de Broglie. De Broglie 
also theorized that heavier particles would 
have shorter waves. 

Now the Proton: From this Claude 
Magnan, assistant director of the atomic 
physics laboratory at the Collége de 


instrument works out well, he plans to 
draw up such heavier atomic artillery as 
the alpha particle (nucleus of helium) 
and then the nuclei of still larger atoms, 
getting greater magnification every time. 

Domain of the Atom: Such enormous 
magnifications would approach the in- 
finitesimal domain of the atom itself. Is 
there a possibility of getting the atom to | 
pose for its picture? Magnan and de 
Broglie have thought about that and 
come up with a regretful shake of the 
head. 

The atoms of the target would recoil 
from the impact of one proton so that 
they would no longer be in the same posi- 
tion when struck by the next; besides, 
their own heat motion would contribute 
to a general blur. Atoms just wouldn't 
hold the pose long enough for their like- 
ness to be recorded. 


Antarctic Oasis 


As summer approaches in the southern 
hemisphere, the Navy’s explorers are get- 
ting ready for another look at the oasis of 
green, ice-free lakes discovered last Feb- 





What science hath wrought: Dappled dachshunds and rabbits who think they’re panthers 


and spring upon any man or beast that 
approached. 

The general purpose of the studies was 
to clarify the roles of heredity and en- 
vironment in producing such behavior 
traits as aggression, dominance, persecu- 
tion, fear, and friendliness in groups of 
animals—with the hope of shedding new 
light on the reasons why people do or do 
not get along with other people. 


Magnification of a Million 


The trouble with ordinary microscopes 
is that the wave length of light is longer 
than many things science is most eager 
to see. The optical microscope, with its 
top useful magnification of about 3,000 
times, reveals the bacteria of pneumonia 
but not the smaller viruses of the com- 
mon cold; it clearly shows the nucleus of 
a living cell but only vaguely indicates 
the genes of heredity within it. 
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France, reasoned that man could make a 
still more powerful microscope by using a 
beam of the heavier atomic nuclei instead 
of the tiny, lighter electrons. So last week, 
in Paris, he was busy converting the elec- 
tron microscope he had built in 1942 into 
a proton microscope. By “illuminating” 
the object of study with protons (the 
nuclei of hydrogen atoms) , he expects by 
the middle of next year to obtain magnifi- 
cations of 600,000 diameters—about six 
times the limit of the electron microscope 
and 200 times better than that of the 
familiar optical microscope. And the new 
type of instrument has the theoretical 
possibility of going to a magnification of 
a million. ; 
The proton microscope, Magnan says, 
will be “a step ahead almost as important 
as that represented by the gain of the 
electron microscope over the ordinary 
microscope.” But he sees no reason for 
stopping with that advance. If the proton 


ruary inland from the Knox coast of 
Antarctica. Admiral Richard E. Byrd’s 
Operation High Jump ended too soon for 
a thorough study, leaving unsolved the 
mystery of how the lakes could remain 
unfrozen amid a continental expanse of 
snow and ice. Some think they come from 
hot springs like those which help make 
Iceland habitable; others think the lakes 
may be the sigr of a major change in 
climates. 

The 1947-48 expedition is much smaller 
than last year’s naval task force. It con- 
sists of two icebreakers, the Edisto from 
Norfolk, Va., and the Burton Island, from 
San Pedro, Calif., which were on their 
way through the Pacific last week for a 
rendezvous at Samoa. When the vessels 
reach their destination in Antarctica about 
the end of December, three helicopters 
will be used to put explorers down on the 
lake shores for a complete geological sur- 
vey of the oasis in the ice. 
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Papers Without Printers 


To millions of ex-GI’s who read camp 
newspapers during the war, Chicago's 
dates would have looked falar last 
week, They appeared via the process which 
photographs and engraves whole pages of 


typewritten columns for the stereotyping 


and press rooms. The reason for thus by- 
passing the typesetting process was the 
strike called by Chicago’s union printers 
(International Typographical Union) 
against six dailies with a combined circula- 
tion of almost 3,000,000. 

Tactically, the printers went out to en- 
force a new wage scale, unilaterally estab- 
lished, of $106 weekly for the night shift, 
$100 for the day shift. But actually, the 
walkout was the long expected showdown 
(Newsweek, Dec. 1) between_ publishers 
and printers over the ITU’s insistence on 
a bulletin-board agreement instead of a 
written contract. At stake are the ITU’s 
historic closed shop and other conditions 
which the Taft-Hartley Act outlaws. The 
publishers were ready to boost pay, agree 
on hours, etc., but insisted on a written 
contract and balked at inclusion of a 
closed-shop clause. To Woodruff Randolph, 
ITU president, this meant: “You can’t get 
more money until you give up your union 
fundamentals.” 

In temperatures as low as 20 degrees, 
the printers walked peaceful picket lines. 
Fellow unionists of the engraving, stereo- 
typing, mail, and press rooms crossed 
picket lines. So did Newspaper Guilds- 
men. All this was with the tacit blessing 
of ITU, which wanted to invite no new 
counts to NLRB charges already brought 
by publishers. (In Washington, Robert 
Denham, NLRB counsel, pondered the 
use of an injunction to halt the strike.) 
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By the end of the week the strike had 
spread to Hammond, Ind., where The 
Times adopted the typewritten dress. But 
in Kenosha, Wis. The Evening News 


came to a “gentleman's agreement” after 


& slowdown made the paper miss its fst 
edition in 58 years, 


Chicago's dailies made much of their 
stopgap dress, On the first day of the 


strike, The Times crowed: “Printers Out 


—Times Is, Too!” “How do you like us... 
in our New Look?” Hearst’s Herald- 
American asked. “You may be looking now 
at the newspaper of the future.” Randolph 
didn’t think so. “The public won’t stand 


for that kind of paper for very long,” he 
scoffed. 


Prescription for the Press 


In the fall of 1945, nine Nieman fellows 
arrived at Harvard for a year’s study. As 
any such group of newspapermen would 
do, they talked shop and hashed over fa- 
miliar gripes about the press in_ their 
seminars and at their biweekly dinners. 
Finally they asked themselves: What 
would they do about the press if they 
could do something? What would their 
ideal newspaper be like? They set out to 
find the answer, and last week came up 
with it in a new book.* 

Naming Names: Though both the 
Nieman group and the Hutchins Commis- 
sion on Freedom of the Press were making 
independent studies at the same time, 
“Your Newspaper” makes many of the in- 
dictments — irresponsibility, big-business 
bias, sensationalism, etc.—leveled by the 
commission. But where the commission 





*Your NEWSPAPER. 
1945-46: James Batal, Charlotte FitzHenry, Arthur 
W. Hepner, Frank Hewlett, Frank K. Kelly, Mary 
Ellen Leary, Cary Robertson, Ben Yablonky. Leon 
Svirsky, editor, 202 pages. Macmillan. $2.75. 
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By Nine Nieman Fellows, 


stuck mainly to principles, the Nieman fel- 
lows got down to cases with headlines and 
text picked alike from such models of 


virtue as The New York Times and the 
less chaste Hearst and McCormick press, 


The Nieman book scolds ‘The Time 


for a headline over a story devoted al 


most entirely to the testimony of Fred M. 


Vinson, then Secretary of the Treasury, 
now Chief Justice, in behalf of continuing 
price controls. The Times copyreader dug 


sixteen paragraphs down into the story for 
this angle: “U.S. Chamber Hits OPA as 
Trade Curb.” Other citations: The Chi- 
cago newspapers’ orgy over the arrest of 
youthful William Heirens for the kidnap- 
ping and murder of a 6-year-old girl 
(NEWSWEEK, July 29, 1946); the New 
York binge over the bizarre Homer and 
Langley Collyer hunts; and feverish head- 
lines in general—particularly in the Hearst 
press—concerning Russia. 

The Goal: As for their dream news- 
paper, the Nieman scholars think it might 
“combine the snap and readability of The 
New York Daily News, the pictorial ex- 
cellence of Life, and thoroughness of The 
Times, the crusading fire of The [St. Louis| 
Post-Dispatch, the human interest and in- 
telligence of The New York Herald Trib- 
une, and the sense of responsibility of The 
[Louisville] Courier-Journal.” 

In format, the dream paper would be 
midway between a tabloid and the stand- 
ard eight-column paper. It would have a 
staff of 150 (for a paper of 250,000 cir- 
culation) ; keep twelve men abroad, about 
four in Washington, and three as roving 
reporters in the nation; use researchers, 
such as news weeklies have, instead of 
legmen (outside -reporters who mostly 
phone their news in to a rewrite man); 
and contain such daily departments inside 
as Science, Education, Press, Music, The- 
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What makes a newspaper great? 


Be) “LOOK OUT, EMMA...YOUR 
BACKFIELD'S IN 
MOTION !” , 


How did the Golden Gophers’ Bill 
Garnaas sneak in that winning drop- 
kick in the 1942 Michigan game? 
Who played third base for the Min- 
neapolis Millers ball club in 1916? 
What’s the penalty for illegal check- 
ing against the boards in hockey? 

If you want the answers (with 
personal demonstration where nec- 
essary) do what the Thursday 
Afternoon Ladies Sewing Circle does 
...or take a tip from inmates of 
Minnesota’s Stillwater Prison. Ask 
Halsey Hall, sports writer of the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune, and 
Little Giant Argument Settler for 
all sports fans of the Upper Midwest. 


Mr. Hall is open for business 24 
hours a day. At the drop of an in- 
vitation he’ll address your luncheon 
club, church group or high school 
assembly on any sport from corn 
husking to World Series baseball. 
Or when the Cincinnati Reds’ 1923 
team batting average escapes your 
mind, give him a ring. Hall works 
and sleeps in installments punctu- 
ated by telephone calls from ever- 
loving admirers in search of obscure 
sports facts. 

Halsey obligingly dredges up 
quick answers from his filing cabinet 
memory. He filters them through 
cigar smoke, and delivers them 
in a coffee-grinder baritone that’s 
famous among radio listeners, who 
never miss Hall broadcasts of U of 
M football games (he’s done them 
all since 1933 but one— when he 
was covering the World Series). 

Even more famous’ is Halsey’s 
fantastic irreverence for the English 
language in his Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune sports columns. From 


mere adjectives and adverbs he 
wrings the last ounce of color and 
pace. His on-the-spot stories, written 
in baseball dugouts, football locker 
rooms and hockey hangouts, are 
masterpieces of vivid word carpentry 
studded with sports oddities from 
his inventive, retentive mind. 


“Holy Cow” (his favorite exple- 
tive) Hall is another of the genial 
newspaper personalities whose 
breezy writing, fresh talents and 
solid reporting abilities add new fun, 
new sparkle to life in the Upper 
Midwest, and whose work helps keep 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune 
the best-read, best-liked newspapers 
of this great region. 


Minneapolis 
Star axd Tribune 


EVENING MORNING & SUNDAY . 


More than 550,000 Sunday, 425,000 daily 
JOHN COWLES, President 
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ater, Radio, Books, ete. No news would 
“jump” off page one, and no advertisement 
could exceed a half page. 

A typical newspaper of their hypo- 
thetical circulation class, the Nieman fel- 
lows found, devotes about 16 per cent of 
its production costs to editorial, less than 
the cost of printing (21.7 per cent) and 
only slightly more than is paid for print- 
ing and ink. Their editorial costs would be 
much higher. They would pay from $10,- 
000 to $25,000 for top writing talent and 
would assure it greater security and _peri- 
odie sabbaticals for travel or study. Such 
talent would, of course, have to meet basic 
requirements in education, skill, and in- 
formation, just as a doctor, lawyer, or 
teacher does. This would not necessarily 
be acquired via the journalism-school 
route. “They devote too much time to the 
strictly trade-school type of course.” 

The Nieman fellows admit their model 
would be a costly one (83,000,000 to 
$5,000,000 capital at the outset). How to 
finance it without a Marshall Field? They 
would go to the readers. “The public, 
which willingly invests. in grocery-store 
cooperatives, Broadway plays . . . hos- 
pitals, monuments, museums, the opera 
and public-utility stocks, is seldom asked 
to invest in a paper.” Yet the public says 
it wants better papers. If it does, the 
writers answer, “it must take a more 
active part in bringing them into being.” 


Blister Editor 


When The Philadelphia Record was 
sold to The Philadelphia Bulletin last 
January, one of The Record men who sort 
of went along with the deal was Walter B. 
Lister, the paper’s managing editor. Last 
week, Lister became managing editor of 
The Bulletin, whose 750,000-plus circula- 
tion makes it the largest afternoon daily in 
the nation. He succeeded Dwight S. Perrin. 
managing editor since 1939, whose health 
is compelling him to leave. Lister named 
Stuart S. Taylor, nephew of Bulletin pub- 
lisher Robert McLean, as new city editor. 

The 48-year-old Lister, a Clevelander. 
looks like a schoolteacher—indeed, he 
started out to be an English teacher. But he 
wound up as one of the toughest cityroom 
teachers any reporter ever knew. His col- 
lege days at Denison University were inter- 
rupted by service in the first world war. 
When he returned from France in 1919, 
he entered Brown University, finished there 
and went on to Harvard for postgraduate 
work in English. 

The Lure of Ink: But newspapering 


‘lured Lister. His first job lasted only a 


week, when a Twinsburg (Ohio) weekly 
folded up under him. He sold maps in 
Batavia, N.Y., until he found a job on 
The Batavia Daily News in 1921. 

A year later, Lister landed on The Cleve- 
land Press, where he caught the eye of 
George B. Parker, now editorial director of 
Seripps-Howard newspapers. He rose rap- 
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PIPE USERS 





FIND IT 


PAYS 








@ Old, old habits are breaking down. There’s a new way 
to look into metal pipe . . . “Figure it in aluminum”. 

Here’s what has happened . . . three things: 

Aluminum is far stronger today than it used to be. New 
aluminum alloys Alcoa has developed are on a par with steel 
in structural strength. 

Aluminum is far cheaper than it was before the war, the 
only common metal that is. When they compare prices 
today on a per foot basis, pipe users find extruded aluminum 
pipe is economical. 

Aluminum is now plentiful. Pipe users can get prompt 
shipment of Alcoa Extruded Aluminum Pipe in all standard 
and extra heavy sizes. 

Strong, economical, available. Yes, but that’s not all. In 
uses like those shown here, Alcoa Aluminum Pipe needs no 
coating to protect it. Not even paint, usually. Nothing to 
chip or wear off. No rust problem. No maintenance expense. 

And aluminum’s lightness means easier handling of mov- 
able equipment; faster construction on fixed installations. 

Interested? You can quickly find out whether Alcoa 
Extruded Aluminum Pipe will meet your needs . . . for how 
much and how soon. To “Figure it in aluminum” call the 
nearest Alcoa sales office or write ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
America, 2155 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 











Strong, light, corrosion-resistant aluminum pipe, per- 
fected by Alcoa Research, is another example of Alcoa’s 
leadership in aluminum, another reason why Alcoa is 
the best source of the best aluminum for every purpose. 
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| SCHENLEY 


RESERVE 





: , ; Now available in the 
Any day in the year is a good time Aitinguitdad eons 

for Schenley’s Sunny Morning Flavor decanter, as well as 

: ‘ the familiar round bottle. 

In both—traditional 
Schenley quality... from 
the world’s greatest treasure 
of whiskey reserves. 


—but holidays just aren't the same without 
America’s most popular whiskey! 


For eift or guest, it’s America’s first choice. 
to) D 


{ 
* 
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CHENLEY @@ 


RESERVE “—" A Schenley Mark of Merit Whiskey 


PRE-WAR QUALITY BLENDED WHISKEY 86 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. © 1947, SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP. N. Y. C. 
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idly from reporter to assistant city editor. 
After Parker went to Texas as Southwest- 
ern boss of the Scripps-Howard chain, he 
sent for Lister, and made him managing 
editor of The Houston Press. In 1925, 
Lister quit Scripps-Howard for the now 
defunct Brooklyn Times, became its city 
editor and, on the side, collaborated with 
George S. Brooks in “Spread Eagle,” an 
antiwar play. It lasted three months on 
Broadway and barely broke even. “Never 
again will I write plays,” Lister vowed. 

He returned to the Scripps-Howard fold 
as a city editor when S-H bought The 
New York Telegram (now World-Tele- 
gram). Later, he moved up to news editor, 
but quit after a row with Roy Howard. 
He went to The New York Post as as- 
sistant city editor in 1931, and became city 
editor in 1934, under J. David Stern who 
bought the paper in December 1933. In 
1941, after Stern had pulled out of The 
Post, Lister followed him to Philadelphia. 

Blue-Penciler: A mild-mannered chap 
who seldom raises his voice, Lister still is 
remembered at The Post and in other 
newsrooms for his acid tongue and sharp 
pencil. Victims of a Lister call-down used 
to refer to him as Blister, an easy combi- 
nation of his middle initial and last name. 
Once Lister had edited a piece of copy 
there was no blue-penciling left for a 
copy desk to do. 

It was Lister who discovered the talent 
of Earl Wilson, The Post’s ribald Saloon 
Editor, for needling celebrities with their 
own quotes. And it was Wilson who found 
how to get a job from Lister in the depth 
of the depression. Wilson had _ pestered 
Lister for weeks, and finally the editor 
wired him in Washington: “Job waiting 
for you .. . but_I think you should go back 
to Ohio ond be happy.” Wilson replied: “I 
don’t want to be happy. I want to work 
for you.” Many another good newsman 
has felt the same way. 
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"My seeretary and I 
just adopted the 
Dictaphone twins!" 


Both ave elechonize~ 
So they behave beautifully 





One 1S a great Listener 


My favorite—the Dictaphone Electronic 
Dictating Machine— makes dictation a 
relaxation! All I do is sit back and think 
out loud. The electronic mike catches 
every word . . . even a whisper! 
Dictaphone Electronic Dictation spells 


easier operation, clearer recording—in 
short, perfection! 






The other 1s @ great Talker 


That’s for me! It’s the new Electronic 
Transcriber—latest addition to our famous 
Dictaphone family ...kin and counterpart 
to the Dictaphone Electronic Dictating 


DICTAPHONE 


Electronic Dictation 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade- 
mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Elec- 
tronic dictating machines and other sound-recording 
and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 








Machine. Now I breeze through transcrip- 
tion electronically. 


This transcriber has so many advantages: ' 
Three radio-like dials regulate volume, 
tone and speed separately, bring me any 
dictator’s voice the way / want to hear it! 

. Anew headset, light as a whisper, with 
its thin electric cord instead of the old 
rubber tube. New clarity of reproduction, 
new foot control guides and rests and the 
new muting switch that smothers machine 
sounds. 

Just every convenience / need for ease, 
speed and comfort is built right into the 
machine. And that’s why I’m sold on 
Dictaphone Electronic Transcription! ’ 






The Dictaphone Twins 


For an eye-opening, ear-opening dem- 
onstration, call your local Dictaphone 
Representative. Let him show you how 
the Twins can save you time and money. 
Or just mail the coupon below. 














Pomme ee 
{ Dictaphone Corporation, Department C-12 | 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
I 0 Please send me descriptive literature. | 
| O) Please demonstrate Twins in my office. | 
In | 
| Company | 
| Add | 
| City. State ] 
oe i ee eee ee oe wl 
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The Fight Over Curbs on Credit 


Few government jobs are as deeply 
frustrating as that of Marriner 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board. 
In theory he sits in impartial dignity turn- 
ing a valve which slows down,or speeds 
up the flow of money and credit into the 
nation’s economic bloodstream. But in 
practice he becomes a necessary tool of 
government fiscal policy—a policy which 
is often a strange mixture of finance and 
politics. 

Last week when the solemn, gray-haired 
Eccles appeared before the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, it was obvious 


Necles, 


Zecles: Money 





that he had shed his dual personality. As 
guardian of the nation’s money and credit, 
Eccles was frankly critical of President 
Truman’s ten anti-inflation proposals. Five 
of them. he termed rather than 
cures.” The Administration’s policy of 
‘asy terms on housing loans, he said, was 
“possibly the most inflationary factor in 
the present situation.” 

The roots of the trouble, said the 
Federal Reserve chairman, lay in_ the 
too-rapid expansion of money and credit. 


“curbs 


During the past year bank loans to 
businesses, individuals, and real-estate 


owners had spurred inflation by turning 
loose an additional $7,000,000,000 — in 
purchasing power. 

To hobble such lending, Eccles asked 
(1) for new curbs on installment buying 
and (2) the power to demand that banks 
hold temporary “Special reserves” against 
deposits. These’ reserves, consisting of 
government securities, cash, or inter-bank 
deposits, would be added to present cash- 
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reserve requirements. The effect would be 
to freeze bank funds which otherwise 
might be used for new loans, 

But to the country’s bankers, Eccles’s 
cure for inflation seemed as bad as the 
disease. His own Advisory Council, twelve 
commercial bankers, one from each Federal 
Reserve district, termed his proposal “a 
step toward socialization of banking.” 

“We do not know,” said the Advisory 
Council with injured innocence, “what 
serious situation in bank credit the board 
has in mind . .. We find nothing in bank 


loans themselves to suggest that growth 





Harris & Ewing 


and credit—is the root of inflationary evils 


of loans has been an active inflationary 
factor.” 

Speaking for the Administration, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury John W. Snyder was 
also critical. While agreeing with Eccles’s 
demand for consumer-credit controls, Sny- 
der expressed skepticism of the request for 
special bank reserves. “I don’t think it 
will achieve the ends he expects,” he said. 
Snyder’s own remedy was to push sales 
of government Savings Bonds to drain off 
surplus dollars. 

Significance ~- 

President Truman’s request for control 
of inflationary bank credit is more com- 
plex than it sounds. Sweeping—and _per- 
haps effective—controls such as requested 
by Eccles are unpopular. Even controls 
over consumer credit, the least unpopular 
of the proposals, may be tested in the 
courts, if enacted. Retailers and manu- 
facturers believe such curbs narrow the 
market for higher-priced merchandise. 


People who would never otherwise save 
money for big appliances, manage to buy 
them on an installment basis with small 
down payments. 

Neither businessmen nor banks like the 
idea of restricting commercial loans. With 
many businesses hard-pressed for cash’ to 
carry on operations at today’s higher prices, 
bank loans have been a vital source of 
funds. And income from the loans is an 
important factor in meeting bank ex- 
penses. 

Few doubt that purchasing power cre- 
ated by these loans has contributed to 
inflation. But many question whether it 
is safe to interfere with business lending. 
Lack of adequate credit could cause actual 
financial embarrassment and curtailment 
of business operations. The Argus Re- 
search Corp., New York investment ad- 
visory service, last week — significantly 
noted: “Exercise of the central bank’s 
powers to restrict credit preceded the 
1920-21 depression, the 1929-32 depression, 
and the 1937-38 depression.” 


TELEVISION: 
Sets for Everybody? 


The average man last week was still 
enjoying his television at a local bar or in 
the appliance-store window. He couldn't 
afford the $375 to $2,000 asked for the 
sight-and-sound sets generally available. 

But the industry itself was in a ferment 
preparing to bid for his favor. Lower- 
priced television sets were definitely on the 
way. Manufacturers were reaching out 
toward the big money which lies in the 
mass market. 

From trade sources, NEWSWEEK gath- 
ered the following information indicating 
the plans of some important manufac- 
turers: ; 
> Motorola, Inc., struck the opening blow 
last month with a new table model selling 
for $179.95. It offered a 7-inch cathode-ray 
picture tube (44%- by 6-inch screen) , the 
smallest considered feasible for com- 
mercial manufacture. The new model ap- 
peared with a burst of fanfare aimed at 
potential low-income customers. (A Chi- 
‘ago store ad implored: “Look! Pay just 
10 per cent down and you can enjoy tele- 
vision in your home for Christmas.”) The 
company expects to deliver 1,500 sets by 
the end of the year. 
> Hallicrafters Co..also announced a 7- 
inch-tube table model (5- by 634-inch 
screen) for $169.50 to go on sale after Jan. 
1. At this price, the set would undersell 
any receiver currently on the market. As 
additional inducement, installation (usual- 
ly costing about $50) will be thrown in 
free for the first time in the industry’s 
history. 
> Philco Corp. will shortly announce a 
table-model receiver at a price that it 
claimed would “surprise the industry.” 
Philco president John Ballantyne prom- 
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ENGINEERED AIR CONDITIONING 


With Mass Production Economy 


Good air conditioning exactly fits the needs 
of its application—be it swank restaurant 
or blast furnace. Since there can even 
be vast differences among restaurants, good 
air conditioning must be designed specifi- 
cally for each use. On the surface, that 
calls for made-to-order air conditioning, 
and anything made to order is usually 
expensive. 

Trane Engineered Air Conditioning 
solves that problem. Each of the elements 
necessary for complete systems is devel- 
oped by Trane engineers and built in quan- 
tity on Trane production lines. These eco- 
nomical units—designed and built together 
for use together—are then combined by 
the architect, engineer, and contractor for 


THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE, 


coordinated, planned-to-order air condi- 
tioning systems. 

Trane provides a complete line of both 
heating and air conditioning products at 
a single source.. There is a Trane field 
engineer within a few hours of any area 
in the country to advise in the application 
of Trane products and systems. 

* * * 


The Convector-radiator—modern successor to 
the old-fashioned cast iron radiator—has been 
engineered by Trane for universal application 
to steam and hot water heating systems, and is 
being produced in quantity so you can now 
secure it from local distributors’ stocks. 


CANADA, LTD 




















A column open to the . 
world’s leading spokesmen 
of all democratic causes. 


this week 


CHARLES L. 
LUCKMAN 


Chairman, 
Citizens Food Committee 





SAYS 


“WE CANNOT 
‘FAIL THEM’ 


qe TODAY is the granary of 
democracy, The hungry people 
of Europe look to us for the elemen- 
tal foods of life upon which to build 


a new order of peace and freedom, 
We cannot fail them, 


The security of the world 
depends, in great measure, on the 
lifeline of food extended by the 
willing hands of Americans to the 
war-ravaged peoples of Europe. We 
must tide them over the severe win- 
ter months. We must do so, both in 
the name of humanity, and in our 
own self-interest. 


Following the humanitarian 
and patriotic traditions of this coun- 
try, Americans are responding with 
enthusiasm to the appeal of the 
Citizens Food Committee. Industrial 
and consumer groups, labor organi- 
zations, housewives, farmers and 
religious and civic groups have 
pledged their cooperation, and local 
food committees are being formed 
in communities all across the country. 

In these difficult times, the 
voluntary participation of every man 
is earnestly needed. Hunger recog- 
nizes no ties of race, religion, color 
or political affiliation. It 2s the enemy 
of mankind. It must be fought on 
every front by every man. 

This is purely a voluntary 
effort; a democratic way of meeting 


a problem which is the concern of 


ail of us. Government is not doing 
this job. The people are doing it; 
doing it in a voluntary, cooperative 
way, simply because the urgency of 
the situation is appaxent to everyone. 

And the food conservation 
campaign is going to succeed. Of 
that I am very confident. America 
has seen the. crisis of hunger overseas 
and is moving ta meet it. 


All opinions expressed in this series are not neces- 
sarily those of the Royal Metal Mfg. Co... . but 
are presented as a Public Service Feature. 


Look to this publication for the next 
presentation of “Invitation to Speak”’ 
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ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 


“Metal Furniture Since ’97" 
CHICAGO 1+ NEW YORK 10 + PRESTON. ONT. 
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ised that the model, with a 17-inch tube, 
would sell for less than $300. 

> Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp. 
planned to start production on a $275 10- 
inch tube set (63- by 84-inch screen) in 
February. In July, according to its presi- 
dent, Benjamin Abrams, Emerson expects 
to rock the ‘industry with a projection- 
type set costing less than $300—more than 
60 per cent under the cheapest projection 
set currently on sale. Images will be 
thrown on a screen 15 by 20 inches or 
larger. 

> Belmont Radio Corp., already market- 
ing a table model with a 5- by 7-inch 
screen for $250, planned on Jan. 5 to an- 
nounce a new model selling at “a price 
competitive with any other sets in the 
market.” 


P Radio Corp. of America had dropped 
its $250, 7-inch-tube table model, but RCA 


officials emphasized that they had not 


abandoned the low-priced market. “The 
competitive battle is on,” said executive 
vice president Frank M. Folsom. “And 
we're not telling anyone what we're going 
to do next.” 

Too Small? How much impression the 
cheaper receivers would make on the pub- 
lic depended on its yet untested temper. 
Manufacturers were confident that the sets 
would find immediate favor; they con- 
tended that the 7-inch picture tubes of- 
fered a sharper, if smaller, image than the 
10-inch screen. 

The Farnsworth Television & Radio 
Corp. insisted, however, that its surveys 
showed the 7-inch screen to be less popu- 





lar with the public than the larger, costlier 
size. RCA reportedly dropped its small- 
size set for this reason. Samuel Insull Jr.. 
manager of the radio division of the 
Stewart-Warner Corp., feared too that the 
performance of some cheap sets “might 
give television a black eye.” 

Industry officials agreed that the new 
sets would carry price cutting about a: 
far as it can economically go for the timc 
being. More know-how and greater mas: 
production may effect further minor sav- 
ings, but a television set, they emphasized. 
needs at least twenty tubes to perform the 
basic functions of receiving high-frequency 
waves and making them intelligible to the 
human eye and ear. (A radio set can get 
along with four or five tubes.) These tubes 
plus their condensers, resistors, and coils 
make up a television set’s most costh 


factor. ’ 

At $175, the figure around which low: 
cost sets may soon stabilize, the average 
income family would find television stil 
out of reach. But the price would represent 
a drop of 50 per cent from the table mode: 
of a few years ago. No longer a toy for the 


well-to-do, television was on its way 
toward the mass market. 


RETAILING: 


Showing Off the Gadgets 


On the theory that it is the man in the 
family who makes the decisions in buying 
home appliances, Mandel Brothers, Chi- 
cago’s oldest department store, last week 


Not a Kid in Sight: These oldsters are fascinated by the electric 
trains at the National Hobby Show in Madison Square Garden, Neu 
York. Almost every known hobby is represented in the 175 displays . . . 


Newsweek 
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presented a reshuffled men’s department. 
Four fifths of the store’s 50,000-square- 
foot men’s floor was given over to the 
usual sports wear, men’s clothes, and 
luggage. The remainder offered an eye- 
catching array of vacuum cleaners, dish- 
washers, refrigerators, two complete model 
kitchens, and a host of smaller appliances. 

Leon Mandel, the president, said a store 
survey showed that men had made 70 
per cent of the decisions in recent appli- 
ance purchases. “Every man is a gadgeteer 
at heart,” concluded Mandel. “Besides, 
he may have to use the appliance some 
time.” 

Another reason for the topsy-turvy line- 
up, said Mandel, is that women buy 80 
per cent of men’s furnishings. The woman 
who comes to look at appliances may 
wander off and buy her husband some 


shirts and ties, Likewise, those shopping 
for men’s wear may stray into the ap 
pliance pasture, 


CHEMICALS: 


The Best Insecticide? 


Last week it seemed that agricultural 
history might soon be made by a chemical 
curiously named Thiophos 3422. Its ad- 
vance notices sounded incredible: 
> It was consistently fatal to every species 
of insect or mite, save the boll weevil, yet 
properly handled was perfectly safe for 
human beings. 

P It could be used against 24 pests which 
plague apple, pear, prune,~potato, bean, 


ities 


7 Acme Photos 
... Raymond Kern, 14, inspects a 
four-masted schooner that took Vic 
Garcia twenty months to build. 
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BORIS KARLOFF appearing in Cecil B. DeMille’s "UNCONQUERED,” a PARAMOUNT PICTURE IN TECHNICOLOR, 





Where is my carload of arsenic ? 


Arsenic, Mr. Karloff? Could you be referring to NP 75013-MFST 221 that 
passed through SPKNE at 2:12 yesterday morning? It should arrive 
tomorrow afternoon—and as long as it’s on the Northern Pacific, we can 
tell you its approximate location at any time. 

Magic, Mr. Karloff? No, it’s NP’s famous ‘“‘Passing Report’ Service that 
thousands of shippers count on for fast, accurate reports on the movement 
of millions of dollars’ worth of fast freight along the ‘Main Street of the 
Northwest’’—everything from carloads of arsenic (which we actually haul) 
to fish, fruits, lumber, grain and you-name-it. HERE’S HOW IT WORKS... 


1. Follow that car! Northern Pacific men at 
operating terminals check each car in 
transit each day, report its : 

number, contents, destin- 
ation to Car Accountant’s 
office in St. Paul. Then... 





3. Passing reports and Manifest Records 
(showing arrival-and departure times of 
NP fast freights all along 
the line) are wired or air- < 
mailed to all NP freight - 
representatives. So... 






2. Deadline at 8! Wire reports of previous 
day’s car movements are collected and 
published daily at 8 a. m. 
in Eastbound and West- 
bound editions of the 
Passing Report... 





4. A quick call to your nearest Northern 
Pacific traffic representative tells you 
where your shipment is, 
when it should arrive. 
Just another reason NP - 
is a mighty satisfactory 
route for freight. 
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Sprouting Homes: On the left is a potato field 5 
miles east of Hempstead, L.I., as of July 1, 1947. 
On the right is the same field Nov. 1. In four 
months Levitt & Sons, building contractors, erected 


pea, corn, tomato, and tobacco growers 
without injuring the plants or leaving any 
harmful residue on the harvested crops. 
> It was five to 25 times more powerful 
than DDT. 

Behind these amazing claims stood the 
American Cyanamid Co. which developed 
the new phosphorus compound. The com- 
pany, rarely given to enthusiasms, called 
its Thiophos 3422 “the most universally 
effective insecticide ever developed.” 

Born in Germany: Thiophos was the 
war baby of German scientists, supposedly 
discovered at an I. G. Farben research 
laboratory in Elberfeld, Germany. Called 
E-605 at the time, it was ferreted out by 
one of the Allied scientific teams that 
scoured the defeated enemy country, and 
brought to the United States. 

It arrived in a crude state, far from 
ready for mass production. But American 
Cyanamid, longtime seeker after the ideal 
insecticide, thought this might be it. The 
company’s tests had already led through 
3,421 different chemical mixtures. This 
was number 3,422. 

For months 28 Cyanamid researchers 
closeted themselves in the company’s 
Stamford, Conn., laboratories. As test fol- 
lowed test, the evidence mounted. They 
thought they had found what they were 
looking for. E-605, with “something add- 
ed,” thereupon emerged as Thiophos 3422. 

On Nov. 20, following a summer of 
field tests at 75 agricultural experiment 
stations, Cyanamid announced the new 
compound and prepared to reap its re- 
ward. With sulphur and phosphate, its 
principal constituents, in plentiful supply, 
Thiophos would go into quantity produc- 
tion in 1948. 

The conservative Department of Agri- 
culture was not yet fully convinced of 
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Thiophos’s virtues. While admitting that 
the product showed a great deal of promise 
in combatting some pests, the department 
felt that despite the company’s claims, the 
short period of testing—less than a year— 
had been insufficient to answer finally cer- 
tain fundamental questions: Did Thiophos 
leave residues on plants dangerous to hu- 
man beings and animals? Would it destroy 
too many beneficial insects? Though 
Thiophos killed the orchard mites where 
DDT failed, mightn’t it eventually prove 
damaging to trees and fruit? 

Farmers, who in prewar years lost some 
10 per cent of their major crops to para- 
sitic insects, hoped these fears would 
prove groundless. 


AUTOS: 


Young Henry’s Credo 


In the days when Henry I ruled the 
Ford empire, two sayings characterized its 
operations: (1) it was a one-man show, 
and (2) any Ford customer could have his 
Model T in whatever color he wanted, 
provided it was black. Last week, The 
Atlantic Monthly carried an interview 
with the new Ford chief, young Henry II, 
summarizing the quiet but startling palace 
revolution that had taken place in the 
past two years: 
> “Of course, my grandfather was capable 
of running the show he had built. But I 
wasn’t my grandfather . . . Running a 
130,000-man company is no job for one or 
seven or 70 men. Instead of pushing all 
decisions toward the top . . . we want our 
men to be good managers and to let the 
men immediately below them know what 
decisions are being made that will affect 
them and why.” 





International Photos 
2,000 four-room homes, complete with refrigerator 
and laundry machine, to rent for $60 a month. 
Next year Levitt will add 4,000 more, making 
this the largest American community of its kind. 


> “We are vitally interested in knowing 
what our customers want—not what we 
think is good for them.” 

> “T personally do not believe that fore- 
men should be unionized, because they are 
members of management. But I find it 
difficult to criticize our men for joining the 
union because, frankly, I doubt whether in 
the past very many of them were actually 
considered or treated as part of manage- 
ment.” 

> In the old days “no one knew how well 
or how poorly the steel mill or forge shop 
or any other part of the business was do- 
ing . . . We now have more than 4,000 
persons employed in finance and account- 
ing. Today we know whether the steel mill 
is operating at a profit or loss, and how 
much that is. We know how much is spent 
on labor, materials, and overhead.” 

In sharp contrast to the old closed- 
mouth policy, young Henry frankly as- 
sessed his company’s position today: From 
selling 45 to 50 per cent of all cars in the 
mid-1920’s, Ford’s share of the market has 
dropped to 18 per cent. “I know we can 
do better than that. Our first goal is to 
outsell Chevrolet in the low-price field.” 


POWER: 


Pacific Pioneer 


For seventeen years utility companies 
in the Pacific Northwest have let plans 
for expansion gather dust on the shelves. 
A creeping paralysis—fear of government 
competition—has gripped the industry. 
Power supplied by the New Deal’s Bonne- 
ville and Grand Coulee Dams has been 
sold too cheaply for private utilities to 
compete. , 

Last week, in face of a mounting power 
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ARUNDEL 


@ A book for lovers of adven- 
ture, for lovers of style... A novel 
with depth, sincerity, power, wit 
cecececes The story of the expedi- 
tion led by Col. Benedict Arnold 
against Quebec in Revolutionary 
days. $2.75 
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en i ee | 
YEARS MORE THAN 
7,000,000 COPIES, IN- 
CLUDING BOOK CLUB 
AND ARMED SERVICES 
EDITIONS, OF THESE 
SEVEN NOVELS HAVE 
BEEN PRINTED IN NORTH 
AND SOUTH AMERICA, 
EUROPE AND AUSTRALIA 


Doubleday 


@&® The novel that did more than 
any other book to bring forgetful- 
ness to General Wainwright dur- 
ing his confinement in a Japanese 
prison. A herculean tale that sums 
up a case for Americans we had 
forgotten were Americans. $3.50 


OLIVER 
WISWELL 





@® Just published . .. A beautiful new edition, illustrated with eight portraits in full 
color, painted by ESTA COSGRAVE in the styles of Copley, Peale, Sully, Trumbull, 
Earl, and Furness, of the epic and heroic novel that was printed in Braille by 
order of the Library of Congress, in embossed type by England’s National 
Library for the Blind, and enthusiastically acclaimed on publication 
in England, Australia, Sweden, Germany, Brazil, Argentina, 


THE LIVELY 
LADY 


CAPTAIN 
CAUTION 


@® A powerful tale of the sea and 
of American seamen in British pri- 
son hulks . . . It brings to life a pe- 
riod of our Colonial history with 
which every American should be 
acquainted. $2.50 


@® An odyssey of the sea that brings back to 
life the tragic-comic epic of Dartmoor prison, 
where the gigantic Negro, King Dick, not only 
$2.50 


rules, but befriends the hero. 

































“In all his novels he not 
only has a tale worth telling, but tells 
it so well you treasure it to read over and 
over again. His books never grow stale. They 


I ANN WN... 
are epic, heroic, in the great tradition of the accepted classics.”’ 2 AWS 


NO OTHER AUTHOR HAS 


9 AS MANY NOVELS ON 
THE BASIC BOOK LIST (! 

— Certs THE AMERICAN BOO! 

SELLERS’ ASSOCIATION 





Doubleday 


Italy, Czechoslovakia, and Spain. 622 pages, $4.00. 


@® One of the great best-sellers of 
this year. One of the few books 
ever to be distributed by both the 
Literary Guild of America and 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. A 
. Capital tale, packed with action 

and adventure and history. $3.00 


LYDIA 
BAILEY 





@® A story and a hero of gargantuan propor- 
tions ... A book which brings you three novels’ 
worth of entertainment. $3.00 


NORTHWEST 
PASSAGE 
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more often.’’ 
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“So do I, Blackie—I love the 
spirit of Christmas.” 
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shortage and growing Congressional cool- 
ness to public power projects, the paralysis 
showed signs of relaxing. The Pacific 
Power & Light Co. of Portland announced 
plans to install a new 50,000-kilowatt 
generator in its big Ariel Dam on the 
Lewis River, 40 miles north of Portland. 
Designed to double the dam’s generating 
capacity, the new generator will take 
about two years to install and will cost 
about $3,000,000. 

The Northwest’s power surplus was 
swallowed by the war and the boom that 
followed. By 1944, thousands of new 
residents and scores of new factories had 
moved into the area. Giant aluminum 
plants at Vancouver, Troutdale, Spokane, 
and Tacoma were gobbling up nearly half 
of the entire Bonneville-Grand Coulee 
power output. By last winter experts 
feared that 1953 would find the region 
short by more than 1,500,000 kilowatts of 
generating capacity. 

The first symptoms of what it might be 
up against appeared this fall. In October, 
a power overload caused a 108,000-kilo- 
watt generator at Coulee and a 55,000- 
kilowatt generator at Bonneville to break 
down. Utilities had to resort to steam 
generation plants for several days. Mid- 
November, a full month before the normal 
peak load, brought the Bonneville-Grand 
Cailee power system the most dangerous 
overload in its history—190,000 kilowatts 
above the rated capacity. 

Against such a shortage, the Pacific 
Power & Light expansion was a modest 
beginning. But where one led others might 
have courage to follow. 


LABOR: 


Taft-Hartley Invoice 


How has collective bargaining worked 
under the Taft-Hartley law? To answer 
this question, the National Foremen’s In- 
stitute, business consultants, last week 
released results of a survey of 1,100 recent 
union contracts covering _ more than 
1,000,000 workers in 65 industries. It dis- 
closed: 
> Labor’s clamor for a third round of 
wage increases has been satisfied thus far 
by an additional 9.7 cents an hour as 
compared with original demands of be- 
tween 15 and 25 cents an hour. 
> With employers empowered by the law 
to sue for breach of contracts, and with 
labor fearful that wildcat or other un- 
authorized strikes might be grounds for 
legal reprisal, unions are refusing to sign 
no-strike pledges. One third of the unions 
previously agreeing to such pledges have 
stricken them from new contracts. An- 
other third of the new contracts specifi- 
cally absolve unions of financial responsi- 
bility in case of contract-violating strikes. 
Only a third retain the old no-strike 
guarantees. 
> To beat the Aug. 22 deadline, when the 
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Taft-Hartley ban on closed shops and 
restrictions on the union shop became 
effective, unions hastily renewed their 
old agreements. Of the renewals, 59 per 
cent retained the closed shop, 34 per cent 
called for the union shop, and the remain- 
ing 7 per cent provided for maintenance of 
membership. 

>In a further attempt to retain pre-Taft- 
Hartley conditions as long as possible, the 
number of unions signing two-year con- 


tracts just before the new law became’ 


effective rose sharply, to 43 per cent of 
the total number negotiated. 

The Foremen’s Institute concluded that 
the full impact of the new labor code 
would therefore be delayed until the 
summer of 1949, when most of the two- 
year contracts expire. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Output: The Federal Reserve Board 
index of industrial production rose to 189 
in October, a 3-point gain over September. 
However, it was still below the postwar 
peak of 190 in March. 

Gifts: Pan American Airways an- 
nounced that overseas air-express rates on 
food and clothing gift packages would be 
reduced more than a third this week. The 
new rate will continue in effect after 
Christmas. 

Furs: American women can expect 
higher prices for fur garments next year, 
according to trade experts. At the opening 
of the Minneapolis fur market, wild mink 
soared to an astronomical $47 a pelt, al- 
most double last year’s price. 

Tires: The “big four” manufacturers 
announced higher prices on passenger and 
truck tires. The increases—by Firestone, 
U.S. Rubber, Goodrich, and Goodyear— 
ranged from 5 to 8 per cent. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


For Airlines: To speed airline space 
reservations, the International Telephone 
& Telegraph Corp. has designed an auto- 
matic booking exchange. The agent’s re- 
quest is sent by printer to a central 
station, which gives an automatic reply, 
indicating alternatives if the space is not 
available. 

For Dresses: A new process for repro- 
ducing photographs on dress fabrics is re- 
ported by the Ross-Smith Corp. of New 
York. By preserving the shades and tones 
of the photograph, the process elim- 
inates the flat effect of conventional 
fabrie printing. 

For Cooks: Kelray Products of Holly- 
wood, Calif., is marketing individual alu- 
minum shells for baking potatoes on top of 
the stove instead of in the oven. 
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“seasoning frrocess, during 24 snonthe™ 
makes Mission Briar 


as mellow as old wine 


Taking MISSION BRIAR burls out of 
underground pit in sunny California 
where they were placed many months 
















before to “cure’’ It is during this period | 
that fermentation takes place, changing 
the carbohydrates and mellowing 
briar. 


Select Grain $3.50 
Prince of Wales Shape 
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“Hold a MONTEREY Pipe in your hand and look at the intricately inter- 
on wae grain of the briar. This briar which took up to 250 years to BE QWs 
“tt California mountains, is collected and buried underground for 8 
“months, and for 16 more months is stored in seasoning cellars so that it 

- is a sweet-smoking, cool-smoking, satisfying pipe. TORKE* connection _ 
between shank and bit prevents binding, when you clean the pipe. ll 
for “MONTEREY MISSION 
_  BRIAR”* ‘on the shank of the 
fe pipe. Made by Kaufmann Bros. 
es Bondy, Inc. Est. 1851. 
ge630 5th Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 

*T. M. Registered’ 
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I THE WATER COOLER FIELD, Sunroc 
stands out as the universal favorite 
for business, industrial, and institu- 
tional use. More and more concerns 
supply their needs solely from the 
Sunroc line. 

You should do likewise. The Sunroc 
line embraces the widest range of AC 
and DC models on the market. Each 
Sunroc Water Cooler you select will 
have ample capacity to meet demand 
at point of use, with styling to harmo- 
nize with its particular environment. 

Standardize with Sunrocs, the water 
coolers recognized everywhere as “‘the 
best value for the mdney.” Sunroc 
pioneered in the industry . . . special- 
ized in making the water coolers which 
today are without peers for reliability; 
efficient, trouble-free, economical oper- 
ation; durability; and modern styling, 

There’s a Sunroc sales and service 
representative in your community. 
See him—or write 
forfullinformation 
to Dept. NW-12, 
Sunroc Refriger- 
ation Company, 
Glen Riddle, Pa. Se 


Sunroc 


Ujaller GLEN RIDDLE, PA. 


Sunroc Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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Cheap Money Means Inflation 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


HE Administration valiantly contin- 
tel its efforts to protect the Ameri- 
can people against the consequences of 
the inflation that its own policies have 
brought about. While it lectures “busi- 
nessmen, bankers, labor leaders, farmers, 
and consumers’—in short, all the rest 
of us—on what we should do by our own 
“voluntary efforts” to “hold 
prices down,” while it asks 
for still further powers to 
crack down on alleged “spec- 
ulators” and “profiteers,” it 
blandly continues to feed the 
fires of inflation by its own 
acts. It can do this because 
most laymen do not under- 
stand the consequences. 

For generations econom- 
ists and bankers have recog- 
nized that artificially low interest rates 
—i.e., cheap money policies—are infla- 
tionary. The chain of causation is sim- 
ple. Artificially low interest rates in- 
crease the demand for loans. Increased 
bank loans mean a corresponding in- 
crease in bank deposits. Increased bank 
deposits (against which checks are 
drawn) are just another name for an 
increase in the money supply. An in- 
crease in the volume of money is only 
another name for an increase in mone- 
tary purchasing power pushing up the 
prices of goods. A cheap money policy, 
in brief, is the keystone, the central 
support, of an inflationary policy. 

This fact is too patent even to es- 
cape the attention of our monetary 
managers. They concede it in left- 
handed ways. Testifying on the Presi- 
dent’s “anti-inflation” program before 
the House Banking Committee, Secre- 
tary Snyder declared: “To minimize 
bank credit expansion, restrictive meas- 
ures have been applied to the money 
market by the Federal Reserve System 
and the Treasury. This has been re- 
flected by a rise in interest rates.” 


causal connection between low in- 
terest rates and bank credit expansion, 
on the one hand, and between bank 
credit restriction and higher interest 
rates on the other. It is an admission 
that low interest rates are inflationary. 
Yet in reply to a question the Secre- 
tary declared that the Treasury did 
“definitely not” contemplate any policy 
that would cause a rise in the present 


eC is an admission of the close 





infra-low interest rates. This is tan- 
tamount to saying that the Treasury 
definitely intends to continue this basic 
inflationary policy at the same time as 
it presses for ineffective and dangerous 
“anti-inflation” measures. 
There are several reasons for this 
glaring self-contradiction. The Admin- 
- istration wants to eat its cake 
and have it too. It wants all 
the popular benefits of an 
inflationary boom with none 
of its unpopular embarrass- 
ments. Its most immediate 
fear is that higher interest 
rates would cause a decline 
in the price of government 
bonds. A fall in government 
bond prices would, of course, 
unless some special provision 


were made, adversely affect the banks 


of the country that are loaded up with 
these bonds. 

There is not space here to discuss the 
possible ways of extricating ourselves 
from this dilemma. It is precisely be- 
cause a cheap money policy creates 
such grave problems, indeed, that it 
ought not to have been recklessly em- 
barked upon in the first place. To con- 
tinue such a policy would merely in- 
tensify the danger and the later diffi- 
culty of arresting or reversing it. 


N defending the continuance of an 
I inflationary low interest policy, Sec- 
retary Snyder declares that “an increase 
of 1% of 1 per cent in the average cost 
of carrying the public debt, for example, 
would mean an added burden of $1,250,- 
000,000 a year on the taxpayer.” This 
is obviously a narrow and shortsighted 
way to look at the problem. Against 
this “saving” we must count the in- 
flationary cost to the American peo- 
ple, both as taxpayers and as consum- 
ers, of a policy of not raising interest 
rates to curb inflation. This annual 
“saving” of $1,250,000,000 to the tax- 
payers in government bond interest 
could be far more than wiped out by 
a forced inflationary increase of $5,000,- 
000,000 or more in all other govern- 
ment expenditures, including those for 
materials, wages, and salaries, or by a 
$20,000,000,000 increase or more (here 
it is impossible to set definite limits) 
to what American consumers would 
have to pay to keep the same standard 
of living that they have now. 
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“then 
I wil i LITTLE RED HEN 


e will plant the wheat?’’ 
asked the Little Red Hen. 


‘fot I,’’ said the cat, the dog and the pig. 


‘Then I will,’’ said the Little Red Hen. 
And she did. 














































In this familiar fable for children 

is concentrated the spirit that made America 
great. The spirit, not of talking, waiting 

or watching, but of doing. 


It was “I will’? men and women who 
conquered our wildernesses, developed our 
resources, built our giant industrial system. 


It was the doers who worked, set aside 
part of their earnings, invested... and thus 
provided “growing money” for the greatest 
expansion of wealth and well-being 

that mankind has ever known. 


At any time, in any country, wealth is created 
only by those who will. They are the 
producers. They make the wheels turn — 
what’s more, they even provide the wheels! 


As a nation, we must see to it that our people 
are given every encouragement to earn, 

and to employ profitably the surplus their efforts 
produce. This is the time-proved process 

by which we add to the number of factories, 
machines and men that keep busy 

producing goods. 


And only by producing more goods do we 
increase the wealth and improve the 
well-being of all our people. 


TO THE INVESTOR WHO “’WILL”: From its 155 years 
as the nation’s principal market place for securities, the 
New York Stock Exchange has learned this: This market 
serves investors best, and the nation best, when its facil- 
ities are used responsibly—when securities are bought 
and sold solely on the basis of facts. Not tips, not 
rumors. FACTS! 








New YORK 
Stock EXCHANGE 




















The Plain People 


The recent case of the “miting” of Andy 
Yoder by his fellow Amish in Wooster, 
Ohio, has focused fresh attention on this 
quaint sect. Even though the local Ohio 
Amish church lost the Yoder case and was 
forbidden to “mite” (NrEwsweEek, Nov. 
17), the thousands of Amish people cen- 
tered in Lancaster County, Pa., continue 
to live much as their ancestors did for 
more than 200 years. 

In a new book, “Meet the Amish,’* 
Charles S. Rice and John B. Shenk pre- 
sent an excellent pictorial study of the 
“Plain People”’—the “House Amish,” who 
worship’ at home, wear buttonless clothes, 
wide-brimmed hats, and long beards; the 





*MEET THE AmisH, By Charles S. Rice and John 
B. Shenk, Rutgers University Press, $5. 





Beard length and hat brim distinguish House (left) from Church Amish — 


Amish kids: Boy meets apple... 
70 
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“Church Amish” with hats not quite so 
broad and shorter whiskers; their Gebeier 
(farm buildings), Geil (horses), and Biass- 
miss (business). Many of the subjects 
were secretly photographed, as the Amish 
shy away from modern cameras. Shenk, 
the author of the short history in the book, 
has included an amusing list of typical 
Pennsylvania Dutch expressions. 


The Pope to the Faithful 


During the early centuries of the Roman 
Catholic Church, the pope and his arch- 
bishops and bishops sent to each other, 
and to the faithful, circular letters known 
as encyclicals. Later the pope alone issued 
such pronouncements on church matters 
and morals. 

Starting with Pius IX, the six popes of 
the last 100 years have increasingly used 
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From ‘‘Meet the Amish’’ (Rutgers University Press) 


... and boy meets girl 


the encyclical letter to warn of modern 
abuses of Christian principles. Leo XIII’s 
“Rerum Novarum—On the Condition of 
Workers” (1891) and Pius XI’s “Qua- 
dragesimo Anno—On Reconstructing the 
Social Order” (1931) are regarded as mas- 
terful definitions of the ideal Christian so- 
cial order. Not only Catholics but philan- 
thropists and labor leaders of all faiths 
point to their sound and just economic 
thought. 

The present pontiff, Pius XII, has is- 
sued ten encyclicals since his election in 
1939. On Nov. 29, he sent out his eleventh, 
“Mediator Dei,” a vast document of 15,000 
words. It was a plea to the Catholie hier- 
archy to promote stricter observance of li- 
turgical laws, and to draw ever closer to 
their people. At the same time, Pope Pius 
warned against errors infiltrating both 
clergy and laity. These included the say- 
ing of mass in other languages than Latin 
and the spread of scientific and practical 
naturalism and its opposite extremes, leth- 
argy and negligence. The pope further 
urged the bishops to allow modern art and 
music into the churches, provided they 
were not exaggerated. 

Eneyeclieals for All: Although Cath- 
olics take a natural interest in encyclicals, 
many have found them hard going to read, 
particularly since they have been pub- 
lished in this country without indexes to 
guide the reader to a particular phrase. 
This has long bothered Dr. Francis Joseph 
Brown, 37, of the University of Notre 
Dame, who feels that there is something 


in them “for the man on the street and 
everybody else.” Without changing the of- 


ficial text, the economics professor wanted 
to break them down into simple, under- 
standable sections with a master outline 
and a quick-reference index. 

Dr. Brown worked on his idea for ten 
years, choosing Pius XI’s “Quadragesimo 
Anno” as his first effort. When he ap- 
proached commercial book publishers with 
the finished article, he was appalled at the 
delays involved. So Dr. Brown, his brother 
Austin, a Chicago union official, and his 
sister-in-law pooled $25,000 and founded 
their own Chicago publishing house, Out- 


line Press, Inc. On Oct. 1, this lay project 
set up business in a former tropical-fish 
store on the West Side. 


By last week, the fish tanks had been 
replaced with 15,000 copies of the encycli- 


cal fresh from the printer, while another 
8,000 had been sold—at 50 cents apiece— 
and 2,000 mailed out to Catholic leaders. 
By the end of the year, Dr. Brown ex- 
pects to publish three other encyclicals— 
Leo’s “Rerum Novarum” and Pius XI’s on 
Communism and on Christian marriage. 
The Brown family hopes their shoestring 
venture will be more than self-supporting 
in the near future because of the need their 
inexpensive booklets fill. ““We’re not up in 
dreamland,” he says, “we’re out to push 
those ideas across. And we think it’s also 
a good business gamble.” 
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Kaywoodie Company, New York and L 


FLAME-GRAIN Kay 
New York 20. Pocket-size instruction 


woodie $10. The on 
ipes in the world with 
beautiful flame-grain 
pattern. Cut from 100-400 
year-old briar burls from arid 
areas where only the fittest 
survive. Flame-Grains may be 
had in other shapes, $10, Always 
look for Cloverleaf trade-mark 
and name Kaywoodie on pipe. 


® 


“KAYWOODIE REMEMBERS WHEN” The K Kaywoodie organi- 
zation was established in 1851, when the West was open 


prairie, and long- -horns roamed the range, Pictured here: cattle 
crossing a river on way to market in the days before fences. 
Cowboys at left are turning the herd the way they want them, 


to go. Then, as now, pipes of the Kaywoodie organization . 
were favored everywhere.* 


Drinkless hopin $3.50, Super-Grain §, Relief-Grain 
(rough) $7.50, Flathe-Grain $10, Silhouette (rough) $10, 
Meerschaum Lined $12.50, Connoisseur $15, “Ninety- 
Fiver” $20, Centennial $25. All these Kaywoodie Pipes are 
available in a variety of shapes, 


. 


* Six recent surveys confirm the preference for Kaywoodies today. 
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FOOTBALL: 


Trojan Test 


For a change, the 1947 national college 
football championship might be decided 
without ballot boxes or comparative-score 
absurdities. All Southern California had 
to do to settle the matter on the field was: 
> Beat Notre Dame at Los Angeles Dec. 
6. Undefeated and untied, the Irish have 
behaved like a club that could virtually 
name the score, whether they struck 
through the air with Johnny Lujack’s 
passes or headed overland with the glint- 
ing runs of Terry Brennan and gifted 
teammates. 
> Beat Michigan at Pasadena next Jan. 1 
in the Rose Bowl show, an assignment the 
Trojans earned by clinching the Pacific 
Coast Conference championship two weeks 
ago. Dominated by runner Bump Elliott 
and marksman Bob Chappuis, unbeaten 
and untied Michigan has alternated with 
Notre Dame in heading weekly national 
polls. 

As a title-clinching double play, this 
program will get the Trojans nothing but 
a manhandling, in the opinion of betting 
men. To them, a USC victory in either 
game, much less both, would be an upset. 
But Newell C. Cravath, the paunchy and 
professorial head coach who prefers to be 
called “Jeff,” didn’t seem at all shaken 
by the outlook this week. Plainly, he was 
counting heavily on his longtime coach- 
ing philosophy: “If the other team can’t 
score, you can’t get beaten.” 

Paterfamilias: A year ago, Cravath’s 
Trojans failed to back up that line of 
reasoning very efficiently. Most of the war 
veterans among them had not returned to 
school in time for spring training. When 
they did come back, they had wives and 
children te think about. They had little in 
common psychologically with the younger 
players. In ten games, USC was beaten 
four times. 

But Coach~. Cravath is highly re- 
garded as an organizer. And this year, in 
his efforts to cultivate a psychological 
unity between the younger players and 
the squad’s fifteen husbands—thirteen of 
whom are also fathers—he was able to 
utilize one common interest: the desire to 
get even for last year’s four lickings. 

To date, the Trojans have squared ac- 
counts with three of those opponents— 
Ohio State, Oregon State, and UCLA,-with 
Notre Dame coming up. In eight games, 
they have scored seven victories, the only 
smudge on the record being an early- 
season 7-7 tie with Rice. 

All the way, Cravath’s coaching philoso- 
phy has been stoutly implemented: Eight 
opponents have been limited to a total of 
four touchdowns. The seven seniors and 
six war veterans among the team’s eleven 
starters have given the team a tough, 
handy savvy. The linemen furnish fear- 
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Crisis Along the Missouri 


by JOHN LARDNER 


RANCH Rickey, Brooklyn’s mightiest 
mind by weight and _ volume, 
rapped himself sharply over the knuckles 
last week and made himself promise to 
announce the winner of the great 
Durocher-Shotton sweepstakes on or 
before next Dec. 10. A promise ex- 
torted by Rickey from Rickey is usually 
good, so that we will know 
the name of the Brooklyn 
manager on the very first day 
when (a) a St. Louis ball club 
is not being sold, and (b) a 
St. Louis ball club is not be- 
ing broken up. 

St. Louis has been corner- 
ing the baseball news for the 
past fortnight. Competition 
for newspaper space is pain- 
ful to Mr. Rickey. He will 
want to be absolutely sure that no fur- 
ther space-grabbing monkeyshines from 
St. Louis are in prospect for the morn- 
ing or afternoon of the day when he 
shakes the civilized world with his own 
flash. 

For Mr. Rickey’s money, you cannot 
shake this, or any other, civilized world 
with less than eight columns of news- 
paper space, including picture layout of 
(from left to right) Mr. Rickey, Mr. 
Rickey’s fountain pen, and the winning 
manager. 


HE town of St. Louis has been soak- 
Ting up newsprint at a furious rate. 
You have read how the Browns sold 
their club unofficially by liquidating 
every ballplayer on their payroll who 
was able to tell a fungo bat from 
a foul line. Then the Cardinals sold 
their club officially to the Postmaster 
General of the U.S.A. for $3,500,000 in 
cash or stamps. 

Critical comment on the Cardinal 
sale has been as follows: $3,500,000 is a 
lot of money for a St. Louis ball club. 
Comment on the self-sabotaging of the 
Browns has been more outspoken. The 
Brownies have been denounced by every 
authority in the country except Mar- 
garet O’Brien, who was out to lunch 
when the poller called. If I know Miss 
O’Brien’s mind, however, and I think 
I do, she probably would have said: 
“Egad, the Browns have betrayed the 
American League and made it a seven- 
club organization.” That’s what every- 
one else said. 

Some of the anti-Brown comment has 
been slightly on the comical side. Cor- 





nelius Mack of Philadelphia must be 
revered as a leader, a baseball pioneer, 
and a grand old man, but the thing you 
have to admire him for most at the 
moment is his nerve, which he appears 
to have been keeping in the quick- 
freeze unit in his kitchen to have it 
good and cold for this emergency. 
“It is bad for baseball to 
break up a team for cash,” 
said Cornelius, in part. 
“Whither are we drifting?” 
Offhand, you would say 
that we are drifting back to 
the days when Mr. Mack 
used to break up teams for 
cash. I agree it is not a pro- 
gressive thing to do, but it 
wasn’t progressive when 
Connie did it, either. The 
comes more appropriately 


criticism 
from other sources—such as Clark Grif- 
fith, the Washington owner, who helped 
break up the Browns with a cash offer 
for a second baseman, and then had the 
second baseman, John Berardino, hi- 
jacked from his moving van by a film 


company. Mr. Griffith has been mad 
at the Browns ever since. 

As for the Cardinals, it’s true that 
$3,500,000 is a lot of money, even in 
times when a dollar buys a quarter’s 
worth of butter. There is some reason 
to suppose that Samuel Breadon, the 
ex-owner, sold at the bottom for a top 
price—anything but first place is near 
bottom for the Cardinals, and thanks 
to the progress of Brooklyn and Boston, 
the Cards seem to be in for a period of 
deflation. I have done Mr. Breadon the 
injustice, from time to time, of low- 
rating his payroll. He paid fair salaries 
for talent. But it would be doing him a 
much greater injustice to say that he 
never let anything get away from him 
for less than it was worth. Dizzy Dean, 
Joe Medwick, Mort Cooper, and Bob 
Bowman are memorials to his sales- 
manship. 


LL that is beer over the dam. Sam 
was a forceful and interesting fel- 
low who made good copy for writers, 
pro or con, and a good baseball record 
for himself. The new owner, Mr. Han- 
negan, has bought -a great name and a 
hatful of problems, including the prob- 
lem of a one-team town with two ball 
teams. I expect he would like to use his 
postal influence to mail the Browns to 
another city, first class, for 3 cents. 
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PRESTIGE 


Because no other radio-phonograph 
so excels in acoustical performance 
and furniture styling, Magnavox 
leadership is recognized. every- 
where. 14 superb models range in 
price frorh $187 to $850. 
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41 MILES PER GALLO! 


If you want real performance, choose CROSLEY! 
This fine, new car reverses the trend toward heavy, 
cumbersome, expensive automobiles—weighs only 
about 3; as much and operates for about Y as 
much as other so-called light cars. 


For example: Stanley Krogstad, Miami Beach, 
Florida, has driven his Crosley 5000 miles and has 
averaged better than 41 miles per gallon. 


And the new CROSLEY truly IS a FINE car. In 
the convertible or sedan, you get ample room for 
4 husky people plus luggage. You get smooth, 
safe, effortless driving. 


In the Y% ton 
CROSLEY PICKUP, 
you get real econ- 
omy for service calls, 
light deliveries, etc. 


In every CROSLEY you get the startling COBRA 
(COpper BRAzed) steel engine with 7Y, to 1 ratio; 
delivers 35 to 50 miles per gallon — care-free 
cruising — lightning pickup. 


=£RESLEY= 


Q FINE car 


For Information and literature, write: Crostey Motors, 
2532-FH Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 
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some size. John Ferraro, an All-America 
tackle who stands 6-foot-4 and weighs 240, 
looks comparatively undernourished _be- 
side such colleagues as Bob Hendren, who 
is 6 feet 8 inches tall, and Jay Perrin, who 
carries 300 pounds on a 6-foot-6 frame. 

Behind that towering rampart the USC 
‘offense, shy on long breakaway runners, 
has been principally effective with the 
passes of George Murphy and Jim (Mys- 
tic) Powers, who have an All-America tar- 
get in blond Paul Cleary, an end. Cravath 
frankly doesn’t think his present team can 
even be rated up with its remaining op- 
ponents: “Notre Dame and Michigan have 
been distinctly better teams—but I don’t 
expect to lose. The idea of a national title 
has my bunch really fired up.” 


BASEBALL: 


Selling Sam 


Sam Breadon’s critics put him down for 
a tightwad; one of his employes once made 
quite a show of celebrating his 21st year 
of employment without a raise. The cold- 
eyed Irishman’s friends insisted that he 
did his share of spot-cash favors for old 
acquaintances but didn’t say anything 
about them. 

But if there was any sentiment in 
Breadon, he never let it get in the way of 
business, even at Christmastime. After 
putting $2,000 of his auto-agency profits 
into stock in the St. Louis Cardinals base- 
ball club in 1917, the former grease mon- 
key wrote letters to some of the other 








Spectacle: Some 101,500 persons at Philadelphia Nov. 


1,200 stockholders 
each December, of- 
fering them ready 
cash for the holiday 
season in return for 
their two or three 
shares. 

Of the steady 
stream of stars who 
ultimately emerged 
from a _ coast-to- 
coast chain of Car- 
dinal farm clubs 
assembled by Brea- 
don and his in- 
genious lieutenant, 
Branch Rickey, Breadon undoubtedly had 
favorites. But any time the price was 
right, Breadon got rid of them, selling the 
likes of Dizzy Dean for $185,000, Walker 
Cooper for $175,000, and Joe Medwick 
for $125,000. In all, Breadon collected 
$1,000,000 for talent that was largely 
picked up for bus fare and won nine Na- 
tional League pennants and six world 
championships. 

Last week, Breadon made the biggest 
deal of all. Shakily, he announced that he 
had sold the Cardinals and all their be- 
longings to a syndicate which turned the 
club presidency over to former Post- 
master General Robert E. Hannegan, 
who peddled peanuts in the St. Louis 
park in 1917. 

Later, Breadon said: “This is a sorrow- 
ful day for me.” For it, he pocketed 76 per 
cent of the reported sale price—$3,500,000, 
biggest in baseball history. 


Acme 


Bob Hannegan 


International 


29 saw 


Bobby Stuart (with ball), Rip Rowan, and their twice-beaten Army 
teammates run off with a 21-0 victory over a staggering Navy. 


Newsweek, December 8, 1947 
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Washrooms are one of the four most important factors in good working conditions—according to workers in 400 plants. 





“1 can’t stand a messy washroom!“ 


JANE: “Ji doesn’t take a lot of money—just a little 


thoughtfulness—to keep a washroom nice like 
this one.” 


ISABEL: “Yes, the management here certainly knows, 


how much good washrooms mean to us.” 


MPLOYEES judge a company a great deal by its 
EK washrooms. In a survey of men and women 
workers at more than 400 plants, they named these 
factors as the ones they considered most important 
in good working conditions: good washrooms, adequate 
lighting, safety devices and proper ventilation. 

Besides helping morale, sanitary well-equipped wash- 
rooms, with plenty of soap, hot water and good quality 
individual tissue towels, help reduce the number of 
absences due to colds and their complications. For 
they encourage frequent and thorough washing that 
helps prevent germs from spreading. 





Haven’t you yourself been irritated by a neglected 
washroom? Then check up . . . make sure your wash- 
rooms are “Health Zones,”’ not “Germ Exchanges” — 
“‘morale-boosters,”’ not “‘temper-testers.” 


These towels stay tough when wet 


ScotTissue Towels have an unusual “rub 
strength” because of patented “Duralose” 
treatment. One towel does the job most 
comfortably—another reason why they’re 
the favorite with those who’ve found the 
best is least expensive in the long run. Al- 
ways specify ScotTissue Towels. For sug- 
gestions on how to improve your wash- 
: rooms, call on the Scott 
& Washroom Advisory 
\¥ Service, Scott Paper 
4 Company, Chester, Pa. 








SCOTTISSUE TOWELS § [225 


Largest makers of tissue towels in America! 








Trade Marks ‘‘ScotTissue,’’ ‘‘Washroom Advisory Service,’’ *‘Duralose’’ Reg. U. S..Pat. Off. 





























For FAST RELIEF, help 
feed famished muscles 
with fresh blocd! 


@ Ouch—how muscle aches and 
Pains can get you down, after un- 
usual exercise! The thing to do, to 
help limber up fast, is simply: rub 
on Absorbine Jr.! 

Tired muscles are often famished 
muscles. Your extra effort has 
burned up their nourishment. Rub- 
bing on Absorbine Jr. helps speed 
the local circulation. Then fresh 
blood supplies fresh nourishment... 
those stiff back muscles loosen up, 
soreness eases — you're rarin’ to go! 

Ask your druggist today for your 
Absorbine Jr.—a famous formula 
of rare medicinal herbs and other 
scientifically chosen ingredi- 
ents from many lands. $1.25 
a long-lasting bottle. 

W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
















































i . STUCK FOR A WORD? 
avr . 
Reach for Roget & 


INTERRAS 


Over 100,000 of this new 
edition already in use 
Sturdy, 
Durable Binding 
1194 pages 
$5.50 thumb- 
indexed 
plain 
$5.00 


PHILIP VAN DOREN STERN 
Says: ““With the exception of 
the dictionary, it is the refer- 
ence book I most often use.” 
He’s talking about the new 
Roget’s INTERNATIONAL, 
double its former size, easier to 
use, comprehensive, up-to-date, the 
finest book of synonyms and anto- 
nyms. Buy it at your bookstore today. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, Dept. N-4 
432 Fourth Avenue « Wew York 16__| 








Mr. Dollar-Conscious! 
HELP YOURSELF 


To More Manpower 
BIG SAVINGS—NEW PROFITS 
GET THIS 
Hew Catalog 





OF MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


-LEWIS-SHEPARD 


PRODUCTS, INC 


150 Walnut Street. Watertown 72, Mass. 
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—— THEATER 


Cornell’s Cleopatra 


Although critics and scholars consider 
“Antony and Cleopatra” one of Shake- 
speare’s great tragedies, producers down 
through the years and on both sides of 
the ocean have found it to be one of 
his most difficult plays to stage. If only 
for that reason Katharine Cornell and 
her director-husband, Guthrie McClintie, 
deserve respect and gratitude for their 
current revival. 

In addition, the courage behind this en- 
terprise is combined with good taste and 
what appears to be a triumph of stagecraft 
over box-office allergies. For one thing, 
the production’s costumes are striking and 
the sets handsome. 

With minor reservations, the large cast 
is excellent, but three players carry the 
burden. Miss Cornell’s Cleopatra, vocally 
and visually, is an exciting performance 
of and by Miss Cornell, even if she is a 
a little too majestic to be the royal garden 
variety of trollop that Shakespeare had in 
mind. Godfrey Tearle. as Antony, is both 
eloquent and forceful as the middle-aging 
conqueror who sacrificed an empire for 
love. And as Enobarbus, the one-man 
Greek chorus, Kent Smith is practically 
perfect. (ANTrony AND CLeopatra. Kath- 
arine Cornell, Guthrie Mce- 
Clintic, director. Leo Kerz, sets. Valentina 
and John Boyt, costumes.) 


producer. 














Graphic House 


Tearle and Cornell in “Antony” 


SO HANDY ~ 
FOR PIPE-SMOKERS 


It cleans, reams, scrapes and tamps by 


the mere flick of a finger! A complete 
“tool-kit” for a pipe! PIPE-MATE is 
precision made from tempered stainless- 


steel. No stains on hands or clothing 

3 blades fold into the highly polished 
3's" flat steel case, like any penknife 
Grand for gifts ! 


John Middlten 
ig 


UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED 
FOR LIFE 


If your dealer T 
is unable to ? A 
supply you, 

send $1.00 to 


JOHN MIDDLETON, INC. PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


YOUR DEALER 
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Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 




















For the fog that lies at the end of your arm —Trifocals 


Maybe you've noticed it—a discon- 
certing zone of blur blanketing all ob- 
jects an arm’s length away from your 
eyes. Professional eye examination 
would probably reveal a form of pres- 
byopia, a very common condition 
which—in varying degrees—we all must 
face, especially at middle age. 

As a result, your Optometrist 


or Ophthalmologist may prescribe 
trifocals. 


You see, the arm’s length area is a 
third field of vision in which no help 
is provided by the familiar bifocal 
with correction for reading and dis- 
tance seeing only. That’s why some 


people—even though they may already 
be wearing bifocals—hunch forward or 
rear back in an attempt to see at this 
range. 


In the trifocal a third lens power is 


added directly above the usual bifocal- 
type reading portion. With this addi- 
tion, the wearer gradually adjusts his 
eyes for distance, arm’s length and 
near vision. After a short period of 
adaptation, he can see with natural 
ease in all three fields of vision. 


Upon examination, your Ophthal- 
mologist or Optometrist may discover 
that you need trifocals. If he does, 
you'll soon find the “arm’s length fog” 


gone forever and you'll work and play 
with new confidence and enthusiasm. 
But whatever his advice, count on his 
professional judgment—as well as the 
experience of the Dispensing Optician 
and the optical manufacturer — for 
vision as nearly normal as it is possible 
for you to enjoy. 


Have your eyes examined regularly. 


The Univis Lens Company 
Dayton 1, Ohio 
MANUFACTURERS OF BIFOCAL & TRIFOCAL.LENSES 


Copyright 1947, The Univis Lens Company 











— MUSIC 


The Cradle Still Rocks 


Marc Blitzstein’s opera “The Cradle 
Will Rock” was revived for two perform- 
~ ances in New York last week under the 
auspices of Leonard Bernstein and the 
New York City Symphony. Reviewing it 
was a “must” to all 
the first-string mu- 
sic critics, and the 
City Center was 
sold out. For a non- 
New Yorker to un- 
derstand why, it is 
necessary to look 
back ten years—to 
1937 when the opera 
was first presented 
—for few contem- 
porary works of 
music have had so complex and _ hectic 
a_ history. ; 

Blitzstein wrote “The Cradle Will Rock” 
—-both music and libretto—for the WPA 
Federal Theater Project. The era was one 
of turbulent resurgence in the arts, and 
Blitzstein, turbulent and resurgent him- 
self, set out to mirror the times, as he 
saw them. “The Cradle,” then, was 
frankly a pro-labor propaganda piece. As 
it stood in June 1987, ready for its 
premiere, it was complete with cast, or- 
chestra, and scenery. An invited preview 
audience had even seen it thus. 

On June 16, however—the date set for 
the opening—-Washington sent word that 
the show could not go on. The official 
reason involved WPA finances and reor- 
ganization. But those close to “The 
Cradle” felt sure the real reason was the 
controversial nature of their subject. 
Hastily, they changed their plans. As the 
audience arrived at the Maxine Elliott 
Theater, it was told to go to the Venice 


Culver 


Mare Blitzstein 














Theater, some twenty blocks away. There, 
with Blitzstein up on the*bare stage at a 
battered upright piano and Orson Welles 
verbally setting the scene and continuity, 
the show went on. Because Equity had 
followed Washington’s lead and also 
banned it for the actors, they bought their 
way in and spoke their lines from their 
seats in the audience. Later, the opera 
achieved a six-month run at the Windsor 
and Mercury Theaters, still, however, 
without scenery or orchestra. 

Musieal Significance: Last week’s 
performances demonstrated clearly that 
“The Cradle Will Rock” is no period piece. 
In 1937 it was a cause céleébre—a rallying 
cry to those who sang a song of social 
significance. On Nov. 24 and 25, 1947, it 
had to stand or fall as a theatrical-musical 
entity. It stood. Superbly produced and 
cast, and with the added support of an 
orchestra, it is as fresh and tellingly effec- 
tive today as it was ten years ago. 

Bernstein, the presiding genius of this 
revival, had himself once before presented 
“The Cradle Will Rock,” in 1939 at Har- 
vard, where he was then a senior. Since 
his 1947 version was a concert perform- 
ance he, too, used only a bare stage, with 
his orchestra (28 men) on one side, and 
his cast seated in straight chairs in rows 
on the other. 

The cast was assembled with great care 
and received no pay. Howard da Silva 
returned from Hollywood and Paramount 
to direct and play his original role of 
Larry Foreman, the speechmaking union 
leader. Will Geer was on hand again to 
play his old role, Mr. Mister, the proto- 
type of all baby-devouring capitalists. 
Shirley Booth was the vain and selfish 
Mrs. Mister—and very funny, too. The 
useless and empty-headed ‘little Misters, 
Junior and Sister, were played by Leslie 
Litomy and Jo Hurt. Estelle Loring was 








Rocking the Cradle: Leslie Litomy and Jo Hurt with Howard da Silva 


a sensitive Moll, the girl forced to the 
streets, and Muriel Smith, the Negro 
singer, was a moving Ella Hammer. 

Because of the nature of the piece, all 
the characters are obviously symbolic ex- 
tremes of both the left and the right. 
Nearly all, however, are either dramatic or 
entertaining in their own right, regardless 
of the over-all “message” and climax— 
which is intensely gripping no matter on 
what side of the fence one sits. 

It was Orson Welles who once said, after 
his experience with three different “Cra- 
dles”: “The work is apparently indestruct- 
ible.” So it would seem, for not only is a 
real Broadway run being negotiated. The 
New Theater is also clamoring to present 
it farther downtown in the small, 200-seat 
Hudson Guild Theater. Whether both 
presentations will be allowed to run at the 
same time is a current matter of heated 
argument. 


Manners at the Met 


The board of directors of the Metro- 
politan Opera Association was “deeply 
concerned”—and with justice. At the 
1939 opening night one Richard Knight, a 
lawyer, turned cartwheels in Sherry’s up- 
stairs bar and later posed for photogra- 
phers while standing on his head. At the 
1943 opening, Mrs. Henry L. Doherty, 
widow of the oil magnate, thumbed her 
nose at the inquiring photographers. And 
this season, Mrs. Frank Henderson, now 
in her 70s and the widow of an Oklahoma 
oil man, had to go and put her leg up on 
a table at Sherry’s (Newsweek, Nov. 24). 

It is not surprising that the Met is 
upset, for these episodes, splashed all over 
the front pages, tend to make the public 
believe that an opera opening in New 
York is not only a free-for-all, but also a 
circus freak show. In reality, Sherry’s 
bar is so jam-packed at the openings that 
few people present even see the Knights, 
Dohertys, and Hendersons at play. And 
there exists a strong suspicion that if no 
extrovert is in the mood, the photog- 
raphers will do their best to create one. 
Mrs. Henderson, for example, was_per- 
suaded to do her stuff when comparative- 
ly few people were around to observe. 

Last week, therefore, the Met’s directors 
and management issued a statement de- 
ploring such pictures as not representing 
“the ideals or the atmosphere of the 
Metropolitan.” But the Met did have a 
firm answer to those who suggested that 
the management “ban from the house indi- 
viduals who go to extreme ends in having 
themselves photographed” and “set up 
control of photographers.” 

“The management,” it retorted, “does 
not pass upon the qualifications of those 
who purchase tickets. We have no desire 
to say who shall or who shall not attend 
the opera. Neither have we a desire to 
write a code of manners for the very few 
who may need it.” 


Newsweek, December 8, 1947 
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Mark of Merit 


When you’re in the spotlight 
and you're judged by what 


you give or serve... 
there is only one choice... 


For important gifts—ask for 
Sir John Schenley in its beautiful holiday box 
NATURALLY, AT THE FINER STORES AND BARS « Blended Whiskey 86 Prost. 623<% Grain Neutral Spirits. Copyright 1947, Schenley Distillers Corp., WN. Y. C. 
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| For FAST RELIEF, help 
feed famished muscles 
with fresh blood! 


@ No need to “grin and bear it” 
when unusual exertion leaves 
muscles stiff and sore. Just rub 
Absorbine Jr. on those aching 
spots. It feels good and does good! 
Tired muscles are often fam- 
“ished muscles. Your strenuous ac- 
tivity has burned up their nourish- 
ment. But when you rub on some 
Absorbine Jr. this famous liniment 
promptly helps step up your local 
circulation. Fresh invigorating 
blood supplies fresh nourishment... 
those exhausted muscles can loosen 
up, feel easy and limber again! 
Get Absorbine Jr. today... it’s 
a time-proved formula of rare 
medicinal herbs and other scien- 
tifically chosen ingredients from 
many lands. All drugstores, only 
$1.25 a bottle. W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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@ will UNESCO help create 
peace in our times? 

® Do the Polar Regions hold the 
key to our future? 

@ Shall we admit Europe's DP's? 

® Can society solve the prob- 
lem of Juvenile Delinquency? 
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The Newsweek Club Bureau fur- 
nished free monthly discussion 
guides on such topics as the 
above to qualified clubs and civic 
groups both here and abroad. 
Write now for full particulars 
about “Platform” and other club 
bureau services. 
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NEWSWEEK CLUB BUREAU 
182 West 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 














In the Colleges: 2,338,226 


Estimates and guesses on the total 
1947-48 enrollment in American colleges 
and universities have peppered the news- 
papers and plagued interested educators 
since the beginning of the school year. 
No official figures, statisticians thought, 
could be expected from the United States 
Office of Education—usually several years 
behind in accurate calculations. But on 
Nov. 26, the office agreeably surprised the 
education world by releasing the present 
official enrollment of all institutions of 
higher learning in the country. It was a 
record compilation, completed within two 
months by means of postcard returns and 
machine tabulation. 

In the 1,753 institutions in the United 
States, 2.338,226 students are now en- 
rolled—a_ peak figure in higher education 
and far surpassing last year’s 2,078,095. 
Of this vear’s students, 1,122,738—or 
some 48 per cent—are former service men 
and women. However, while the number 
of veteran students increased only 3.9 
over those enrolled a year ago, the non- 
veteran enrollment has jumped 21.8 per 
cent, an indication that the GI education 
boom for the moment has tapered off. 

About 1,000,000 more men than women 
are taking college courses. While the over- 
all enrollment climbed 12.5 per cent, the 
number of women increased only 2.8. The 
ereatest advance was made by Negro in- 
stitutions, in which enrollments soared 
26 per cent to a total of 74,173. 


Tomorrow’s Tech 


Sandwiched between the stockyards and 
the former roaring red-light district where 
the late Al Capone got his start lay .100 
acres of the worst slums in Chicago. In 
1941 one-year-old Illinois Institute of 
Technology bought seven acres 
of this. South Side land for a 
new campus. On it during the 
next five years, the ambitious 
young college completed met- 
als and engineering research 
buildings and an alumni me- 
morial hall in sleek, functional 
style. Four other buildings, in- 
cluding two dormitories, are 
now under construction. 

With this new Technology 
Center of Tomorrow rapidly 
taking shape, President Henry 
Townley Heald ot Nov. 25 an-' 
nounced plans to makg Illinois 
Tech “the world’s most mod- 
ern college campus.” The in- 
stitute hopes within five vears 
to occupy the whole 100 acres. 
of which it now owns 65. Dot- 
ting the grounds will be 55 ad- 
ditional academic, laboratory. 
campus, and residence build- 
ings, which are to be built at 
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a total cost of $15,000,000. Ludwig Mies 
van der Rohe, chairman of Tech’s archi- 
tectural department, will design the low- 
slung, many-windowed, and _flat-topped 
structures, which will provide study and 
residential facilities for 10,000 people. 

Teehnolegy and Tortillas: Raising 
the $15,000,000 building fund will be up 
to President Heald, 43-year-old Nebras- 
kan who has steered Tlinois Tech since it 
was started in 1940 by merging two older 
schools—the Armour Institute of Tech- 
nology. founded in 1892 by the meat 
packer Philip D. Armour, and the Lewis 
Institute, which was established in 1896 
under the will of Allen C. Lewis, real- 
estate magnate. 

Heald has completely revamped the tot- 
tering finances of the two older schools. 
Assets have more than doubled from the 
some $5,000,000 of seven, vears ago. 
Where in 1940 the newborn Illinois Tech 
had an income of $1,707.618, it now boasts 
$6,697,900. The amount spent on research 
has skyrocketed from $251,846 to $3,356,- 
000. Scholastically, Heald has increased 
the staff and faculty from 360 to 1,300, 
while the co-ed student body has jumped 
from some 5,000 to 8,400. 

The Technology Center of Tomorrow 
will also provide a new home for. the 
Armour Research Foundation, a non- 
profit Tech affiliate which specializes in 
industrial research. Since its incorpora- 
tion in 19386, Armour has conducted more 
than 7.000 projects for 2,500 companies, 
and from its laboratories has come pioneer- 
ing research on the wire recorder. Under a 
grant from the Bank of Mexico, the 


foundation for the last three years has 
been studying means of improving Mexi- 
can industry. Among other things, since 
Mexicans seem bent on continuing to eat 
tortillas, the foundation is trying to find a 
way tc fill the pancakelike bread full of 
minerals and vitamins. 








Mies van der Rohe and Heald plan a new Tech 


Newsweek, December 8, 1947 
































Chicago and Northern HMlinois ove 


Printing Center of the World 


TrYY i 

Working on big printing presses in Chicago bas been my job for 
20 years. I help print the millions of books, magazines and catalogs 
that Chicago publishers and mail order houses send every year to 
readers all over the world. In my lifetime I’ve seen my home 
town—Chicago—take the lead in printing. The concentration of 
skilled labor and equipment in the graphic arts industries of this 
region is today unequalled anywhere in the world. 

**Printing is my business, and I’m glad I live and work in Chicago 
where opportunities in my line, and many others, are greatest.” 





This pressman* is one of 65,000 skilled craftsmen who work 
in Chicago’s tremendous printing industry. The graphic arts 
group in this area is the most mechanically complete and 
widely diversified in the United States. It ranks first in number 
of employes, wages paid, number of establishments, and is 
highest in economic value. Located here are the three largest 
commercial printing plants in the world, as well as hundreds 
of smaller printing specialists with fine skills and equipment 
to meet every conceivable requirement as to artistry, economy, 
and flexibility of processes. 

Everything from mail order catalogs to technical books is 





run off in the 3,100 printing plants in this region. Annually 
they produce a greater volume than any comparable area in 
the world. And today, to meet the ever-increasing needs of 
industries here, Chicago and Northern Illinois is rapidly 
expanding in every field of commercial printing. 

The postal zoning laws for second-class mailings passed in 
1918 made Chicago and Northern IILlinois the most economical 
and strategic location for the printing of national publications. 
Within a radius of 500 miles are more than a third of the 
nation’s readers and buyers and 39 per cent of the nation’s 
manufacturing concerns. Magazines and catalogs, as well as 
products from manufacturers in this area, reach their destina- 
tions quickly and on time because of the unexcelled shipping 
facilities of Chicago and Northern Illinois . . . the greatest 
transportation center in the world. 

To industries seeking locations, skilled workers and strategic 
location are only two of the many advantages offered by the 
Chicago and Northern Illinois territory. As an aid to those 
considering relocation, our Territorial Information Depart- 
ment will supply factual data concerning this area and pertinent 
to your business. This department will supply studies in as 
great detail as is required, confidentially and without charge. 

* Name on request. 


Industries in this area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States * World Airport « Inland Waterways 
Geographical Center of U. S. Population « Great Financial Center « The “Great Central Market” * Food Producing and Processing 
Center « Leader in fron and Steel Manufacturing * Good Labor Relations Record * Tremendous Coal Reserves * Good Government 
Good Living « Good Services for Tax Dollars « Send for free booklets containing useful information on these advantages. 





For more information, communicate with the 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
: Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Iillinois— Phone RANdolph 1617 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY e 





e ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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Go MARSHALLED : 


THESE “RAILS” HERE 


These names—they’re railroads, yes . . . and railway services. They’re 
all part of the steel web spun out of man’s desire for greener pastures, 
the lure of distance, the urge to carry his wares to a new market place. 


But these names are here for another reason, too. They are companies | 
with vision. Vision to see the value of consistently advertising in 
NEWSWEEK . . . to reach you. 


For you are the “Top 700,000.” You are the people with buying 
power. You are the pace-setters . . . the people others follow. And 
you are the people who regularly turn to NEWSWEEK for its unique, | 
three-dimensional treatment of the news. | 


For NEWSWEEK—and only NEWSWEEK—tells you what happened, 
why it happened, and what’s likely to happen next. 





Now, knowing the past, present, and future of the news is important. 
But it’s doubly important to you who are the “Top 700,000”—includ- 
ing the greatest concentration of leaders in business, in industry, 
in government, and in the professions! 


The moral is obvious. In the coming competitive slugfest, every 
advertising dollar must work. And every penny of every dollar does 
\ work when advertisers invest in NEWSWEEK and sell the “Top 
, 700,000” first! 





Newsweek 








THE MAGAZINE OF NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 











French Import: Frailty 


Like many top-rung foreign actors and 
producers, Julien Duvivier, the French 
producer-director, found the climate of 
Hollywood did not agree with him. After 
several unflattering encounters with the 
American box office (“The Great Waltz,” 
1939; “Flesh and Fantasy,” 1943; “The 
Imposter,” 1944): he returned to his na- 
tive soil where, before 1939, he had made 
a name on two continents with “Carnet de 
Bal” and “The Golem.” “Panic” is proof 
that his decision to quit Hollywood was a 
happy one both for himself and the French 
movie industry. 

His story this time involves a murder 
in a shabbily respectable Jewish quarter 
on the outskirts of Paris. The murderer, a 
pasty-faced grifter named Alfred (Paul 
Bernard) , and his reluctant “amie” (Viv- 
iane Romance) attempt to pin the blame 
on M. Hire (Michel Simon), a bearded 
and solitary bachelor who acted with 
suspicious unconcern when the body was 
discovered in a vacant lot. 

The picture is no more pretentious than 
the excitable and credulous group of 
everyday citizens whom Alfred incites to 
violence against the guiltless misanthrope. 
But it is more than just anothers murder 
mystery. Sensitive acting, combined with 
a characteristic earthy realism and lack of 
patness, makes of it another effective 
variation on one of Duvivier’s favorite 
themes—the tragic frailty of the ordinary 
man in the face of blind circumstance. 
(Panic. Tricolore Films. Julien Duvivier, 
producer-director.) 


Six Corpses, Three Ladies 


There are three attractive actresses in 
“Out of the Past,” and there is at least 
one point in the narrative where you may 
have a little trouble distinguishing one 
gitl from another. Put this down partly to 





Melodrama: Mitchum and Huston 
84 


- 





MOVIES ; 


Hollywood’s single-minded concept of 
feminine glamour, and mostly to the fact 
that Geoffrey Homes, in adapting his de- 
tective story “Build My Gallows High,” 
has written a confusing screen play involv- 
ing “private eyes,” big-shot gamblers, 
trigger men, the ladies mentioned, and 
corpses (six, if morbid memory serves) . 

The idea is that a private detective 
(Robert Mitchum) was once hired by a 
smooth underworld operator (Kirk Doug- 
las) to track down a lost love (Jane 
Greer) who had taken a few pot shots at 
him and absconded with $40,000. Mitchum 
traces the girl to Acapulco, falls in love 
with her, and changes his mind when she 
kills his partner. 

The story begins with Mitchum hiding 
out as a service-station owner in a small 
California town, and now in love with a 
nice local girl (Virginia Huston). By the 
time he has told her this story in flash- 
back, his past has caught up with him. 
There is nothing for him to do but face 
it, and while the path to his doom lacks 
the classical simplicity of Greek tragedy, 
Jacques Tourneur’s direction keeps it sus- 
penseful all the way. 

The cast, including Rhonda Fleming, 
Paul Valentine, and Dickie Moore, has 
been well chosen for the rugged work at 
hand, and Mitchum is particularly effec- 
tive as the cryptic, casual sleuth who 
mixes business with pleasure and _ isn’t 
afraid to pay for it. (Out oF THE Past. 
RKO-Radio. Warren Duff, producer. Jac- 


ques Tourneur, director.) 


From Flop to Flop 


“Love From a Stranger,” Frank Vos- 
per’s dramatization of an Agatha Christie 
story, was a flop on Broadway in 1936, but 
it was a lot better as a movie a year later 





Viviane Romance, beauty of Duvivier’s French importation, “Panic” 


with Basil Rathbone as a practicing Blue- 
beard and Ann Harding as his current 
bride. Unhappily, the present screen ver- 
sion is right back where it started—if any- 
thing, it isn’t even as good as the play. 

A young English girl (Sylvia Sidney) 
wins a sizable packet in the sweepstakes, 
decides that her childhood sweetheart 
(John Howard) is too much of a habit. 
and marries a plausible and romantic 
stranger (John Hodiak) . At the husband’s 
insistence the pair take to a vine-covered 
cottage in Devonshire, where true love 
runs smooth for a little longer than it 
takes to say Sigmund Freud. 

At no time are you in the dark about 
what is going to happen to Miss Sidney 
if she doesn’t watch out. In the end, how- 
ever, everything turns out dandy with the 
aid of Howard, Scotland Yard, an amateur 
psychiatrist,‘and a couple of horses who 
had nothing to do with the plot either up 
to this point or in its previous incarna- 
tions. (Love From a Strancer. Eagle- 
Lion Films James J. Geller, producer. 
Richard Whorf, director.) 


Cardboard Chickens, $6 


When President Truman ‘announced 
his voluntary food-conservation program, 
the Hollywood studios were quick to fall 
in line. Hericeforth, they decided, all food 
served on movie sets would be strictly 
ersatz except in cases where an actor had 
to be photographed eating it. But a snag 
soon developed—the cost. With card- 
board chickens pegged at $6 a head and 
artificial T-bones running higher than the 
real thing, prop men last week were faced 
with a delicate compromise. “We've even 
asked writers,” one said, “to cooperate 
with us from now on by not putting eating 
scenes in the scripts.” 
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MOTHER. Does she think 
of everyone at Christmas 
—except herself? Take 
her breath away this 
Christmas with an ex- 
quisitely designed, faith- 
fully accurate Hamilton 
Watch. The Ciara 
(below) has 17 jewels, 
14K natural or white 
gold-filled case. . $60.50. 


FATHER. Want to tell him 
how thrilled you areabout 
his promotion? Give him 
a Hamilton—the Fine 
American Watch. Below 
(left). the WesLEY—19 
jewels, 14K gold case, 
Medallion movement... 
$180. Below (right), the 
NorMan—19 jewels, 
14K gold-filled case . $66. 


- 


Ky 


pauGuHrTer. Did she make 
the Honor Roll her very 
first term at college? She 
deserves something super 
special on Christmas 
morning—a precious 
Hamilton Watch. The 
lovely Lana (shown be- 
low) is a suggestion—17 
jewels, 14K natural or 
white gold case. . $71.50. 


& 


GRANDMOTHER. Ever 
since you can remember, 
has she had a way of pick- 
ing the one gift your heart 
was set on? Give her the 
vilt her heart is set on— 
a beautiful Hamilton. 
“Diamond set” Hamiltons 
such as the one shown 
below are priced from 
$120 to $5,000. 


THE WATC 


w OF RANRO AD 


ACCURACY 


his an extra-special Christmas 


son. Is he making good in 
his first job? Show him 
how proud you are by 
putting a good-looking 
Hamilton in his stocking! 
Below (left), the Myron 
—17 jewels, 10K gold- 
filled case... $55. Below 
(right), the Martin—17 
jewels, 10K gold-filled 


The watches below were picked to suggest Hamilton’s variety of styles and prices. See your jeweler for other Hamilton gift watches from $52.25 up. Prices include Fed. Tax. 


The finest hairspring ever developed! It’s the exclusive Hamilton Elinvar Extra—anti-magnetic, rust-resisting, true at all temperatures. 

Fir « used in Hamilton Railroad Watches, then in Hamilton war timepieces, it now assures greatest accuracy in every Hamilton made, 

Send for FREE catalog and revealing booklet, “What Makes a Fine Watch Fine?’ Hamilton Watch Co., Dept. F-8, Lancaster, Penna. 
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_..and to best friends, give 


CZ 


“Here’s to you, Ed”—and the Christmas gift 
that says it best is one or more of these famed 
bottles with Hiram Walker’s on the label. 


Canadian Club has made the Hiram Walker name 
renowned in 87 lands, for this distinguished and 
distinctive whisky is light as scotch, rich as rye, 
satisfying as bourbon. 


CANADIAN CLUB—Imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill 


Ve 


Walker’s DeLuxe is Hiram Walker’s straight bour- 
bon whiskey, 6 years old, elegant in taste and un- 
commonly good. 


Imperial has behind it something good to know— 
Hiram Walker’s 89 years of whiskey-wisdom. 
Hiram Walker’s Distilled London Dry Gin is 
the first thought for fine gin drinks because Hiram 
Walker makes it with Imported Botanicals. 


. Blended Canadian 


Whisky. 6 years old. 90.4 proof. IMPERIAL— Blended whiskey. 86 proof. 70% grain neutral spirits. WALKER’S DeLUXE— 


Straight bourbon whiskey. 6 years old. 86 proof. HIRAM WALKER’S GIN—Distilled London Dry Gin. 90 proof. Distilled 
from 100% American grain. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 
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The final touch 


Hieh regard for your guests is 
clearly expressed when you serve this 
finest of all fine beers. You can be sure 


that your table is set for success when 





Schlitz goes on it as the final touch. 


H f ‘4 — we, ees ; 
{ . eo ' . . rm ’ \ 3 nceatt 
j Copyright 1947, Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwauh ee, Wis, . 








| The Beer that made Milwaukee Famous 
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Balkan Conversion 


Pro-Russian apologists keep on claiming 
that Russia has established a “new de- 
mocracy,” not only in its own country but 
in all countries where it has been able to 
establish its control or influence since the 
end of the war. There has been much con- 
fusion in the public prints over the defini- 
tion of this term, but the conviction has 
gradually grown that the “new” democracy 
is simply a new kind of police state dressed 
up in old vocabularies. We have had in the 
past few years the reports of a number of 
roving journalists who have given us a 
picture of what has been going on in 
Southeastern Europe. This week we get 
the most complete account to date in 
“Russia’s Europe” by Hal Lehrman, a 
free-lance journalist. 

As an ardent pro-Soviet sympathizer, 
Lehrman was accorded unusual privileges 
of entry and movement around Yugo- 
slavia, Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria. 
He spent about eighteen months in 1945 
and 1946 discovering the facts of life in 
the Russian sphere. It was somewhere in 
Yugoslavia that Lehrman found himself 
on his own road to Canossa. He was con- 
verted, as in a blinding flash of revelation, 
from his previous fellow-travel- 
ing misconceptions. He does a 
lot of breast beating and incon- 
tinently makes himself out to 
have been something of a fool, 
despite a dozen years spent in 
paying close attention to inter- 
national politics. 

Lehrman’s personal _ story, 
written in the best me-and- 
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Pencil ‘Round the World: C 
ridge has been publishing his drawings of people 
and places since the first world war, Now, with 


BOOKS — 








history style, is interesting mainly for the 
light it sheds on the fellow-traveling men- 
tality. These were the little pseudo-radical 
intellectuals who could stomach every- 
thing from the Moscow purges to the 
Nazi-Soviet pact. In one way or another, 
they reconciled their liberal professions 
with Soviet totalitarianism. They lived in 
a dream world while the real world fell to 
pieces around them. In the new climate of 
today, in Lehrman’s case, it took only a 
brief contact with Tito’s Partisans in pow- 
er to knock over a whole philosophical 
and political attitude. The Lehrmans were 
big boys when Stalin staged his purges. 
They should have known then what they 
were,up against. Their latter-day apostasy 
is much too little and far too late. (Rus- 
sta’s Europe. By Hal Lehrman. 341 pages. 
Appleton-Century. $3.75.) 


China Quandary 


If, as reported, the State Department is 
in a quandary about its China policy, it 
is not for lack of self-assured advice from 
a host of journalistic experts. The only 
trouble is that the journalists are as varied 
and confused in their findings and their 
recommendations as the diplomats who 
have to decide what to do. The latest to 
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add to this growing literature is Freda 
Utley, with “Last Chance in China.” Miss 
Utley is a bitterly disillusioned ex-Com- 
munist and onetime Comintern messenger 
girl, more lately associated with Princeton 
University. 

Miss Utley’s presentation of the China 
problem is like an ardently pro-Com- 
munist tract turned inside out. The Com- 
munists build their arguments by effective- 
ly indicting Chiang Kai-shek’s National 
Government for incompetence, tyranny, 
corruption, and indifference to the people’s 
lot. At the same time they whitewash 
Russia and the Communist brand of politi- 
cal and moral violence by every devious 
argument they can devise. Miss Utley’s 
approach is the exact opposite. She ef- 
fectively indicts Russia as a real menace 
to Chinese independence, and by a de- 
tailed analysis demolishes the notion that 
the Chinese Communists, whatever “pro- 
gressive” features they possess, are any- 
thing but pliant tools of Russian national 
policy and totalitarian ideology. At the 
same time, she manages to soften, rational- 
ize, or otherwise blur the evils in the 
Kuomintang regime, though she is at least 
honest enough to acknowledge their ex- 
istence. 

This is precisely the paradox upon which 
the policy of the United States 
has foundered, because the in- 
dictments from both sides are 
only too true. The Communists 
are tools of Soviet Russia. And 
Russia is a menace to Chinese 
independence. The Kuomintang 
government is a hopelessly cor- 
roded regime which is no 
longer capable of functioning 








words and sketches, he sets down the record of a 
busy life in “Time and Chance” (432 pages, John 
Day, $7.50), It’s marked by kindliness and humor, 
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OU can have it with “Eveready” 
“Mini-Max” hearing-aid bat- 
teries — better hearing 1-o-n-g-e-F 
plus more full-volume operation. 
That’s because they’re full of 
energy-producing material —there’s 
no dead space filled with inert tar 
or paper packing! 

WAR SECRET! This rugged, eff- 
cient construction made possible the 
proximity fuse—No. 2 in war- 
time importance. 

The most compact... the 
most economical, “Eveready” 
batteries are sold by hearing- 
aid dealers everywhere. Get 
them for better hearing! 


EVEREADY 


TRADE-MARKS 


MINI-MAX 
HEARING-AID BATTERIES 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


90 





“Progress Toward 
Better Hearing.” 
Write Dept. N-34 




















BOOKS 
effectively. No be- 


liever in a demo- 
cratic future can 
decently put his 
eggs in either bas- 
ket. Miss Utley 
solves this dilemma 
by neatly eliminat- 
ing the idea of try- 
ing to work out a 
future for China 
along democratic 
lines. She says this 
is “unrealistic” and 
wants instead an 
“authoritarian administration” in China 
under the full control of an enlightened 
American imperialism. This boils down to 
a choice between a “good” dictatorship 
and a “bad” dictatorship. It is not much 
of a choice for anyone still concerned with 
the problem of building a world on the 
basis of expanding democratic freedoms. 
(Last Cuance IN Cuina. By Freda 
Utley. 408 pages. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50.) 


Freda Utley 


Steinbeck Fanfare 


John Steinbeck last week proved that he 
is one of the nation’s top literary figures. 
With considerable fanfare Viking Press 
issued a slim, beautifully printed book 
called “The Pearl,” illustrated with five 
full-page line drawings by José Clemente 
Orozco, the noted Mexican artist. Viking 
made no bones about what it was offering 
—a short novel originally published in 
1945 as “The Pearl of the World” in the 
Woman’s Home Companion. What lesser 
writers would have 
saved for an an- 
thology or a collec- 
tion of short stories 
thus attracted full 
critical attention 
from the leading 
book reviewers. 

In the New York 
Times Orville Pres- 
cott waxed enthusi- 
astic, calling Stein- 
beck’s beautifully 
written novelette 
about the soul 
struggles of a prim- 
itive Mexican pearl fisherman “much the 
best book which Mr. Steinbeck has written 
since ‘The Red Pony’ and “The Grapes 
of Wrath’.” 

In The New York Herald Tribune John 
Hersey, pinch-hitting for Lewis Gannett, 
who is on leave, was far more critical. Ob- 
viously bemused by Steinbeck’s tale about 
the discovery of a fabulous pearl and what 
it did to simple folk, he was more carried 
away with Steinbeck’s style than by his 
story. Hersey pointed out that of 851 
words in a four-page passage, only 41 were 
of Latin or Greek derivation, and of these 
851 words 674 were monosyllables, eight- 
een had three syllables, and only one had 


wool e4 Cul 
John Steinbeck 











five syllables. Furthermore, “only two 
verbs in the whole passage have more than 
two syllables, and only three verbs are 
Latin-derived.” 

Hersey’s new syllabic school of criti- 
cism led him to the conclusion that “The 
Pearl” in the long run made “facile read- 
ing.” However, it remained for Maxwell 
Geismar in the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture to cut Steinbeck down to size. Stein- 
beck, he pointed out, was writing a sad 
and lovely tale, based on an old folk story, 
but his great fault was in ascribing “a 
peculiar sort of suburban American roman- 
ticism” to his Mexican aborigines. But 
whatever the critics might say about 
Steinbeck, the fact remained that he and 
his publishers were offering a 1945 novel- 
ette of 122 pages at $2 for the Christmas 
trade. (Tue Peart. By John Steinbeck, 
122 pages. Viking. $2.) 


Other Books 


Ten Eventrut Years. Edited by Walter 
Yust and John V. Dodge. Four volumes, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. $37.50, 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica, which for 
the past nine years has been publishing 
the “Britannica Book of the Year,” now 
comes forth with a four-volume compila- 
tion on the whole decade. Besides the 
usual factual entries, the 1,500 articles by 
800 of the world’s personages include 
many on recent events written by the 
people who helped shape them. This makes 
for a certain loss of objectivity, for while 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek’s account of China, 
ex-Gov. Ellis G. Arnall’s history of the 
Ku Klux Klan, Sen. Robert A. Taft’s sur- 
vey of the New Deal, and Gen. Jonathan 
M. Wainwright’s story of Corregidor, to 
name a few, are all interesting, they can- 
not help but be subjective. Nevertheless 
these volumes should serve as a compre- 
hensive reference for the years 1937-47. 

Deatu on Horsesack. By Paul I. Well- 
man. 484 pages. Lippincott. $5. Wellman, 
known for his historical novels, “Jubal 
Troop” and “The Walls of Jericho,” has 
revived from dusty archives the bright 
color and exciting panorama of the Indian 
wars—the 50-year fight between the white 
man’s advancing frontier and the Sioux, 
Apache, Cheyenne, Nez Percé, Comanche, 
Kiowa, Arapaho, Modoc, and Pueblo tribes. 

STAINLESS STEEL Kimono. By Elliott 
Chaze. 207 pages. Simon & Schuster. 
$2.75. A rough, breezy chronicle about the 
adventures (mostly bawdy) of a group of 
bored young American paratroopers in oc- 
cupied Japan. Most of the talk (and ac- 
tion) centers around sex, but a lot of it is 
funny. 

Mister Axappin. By Carlos Drake. 214 
pages. Putnam. $2.75. A charming and un- 
pretentious story of the author’s youth- 
ful efforts to support a wife and child in 
the Paris of the 20s. Unlike most nostal- 
gic chronicles of the sort, it allseems quite 
natural and the humor is spontaneous. 
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Stop fuming right now! Here’s an easy, pleasant way to wiggle out of that 
last minute gift problem! 


Just fill out and mail the handy Newsweek insert card in this issue—and 
you're sure to delight friends, relatives, business acquaintances — with 
fifty-two weeks of the world’s most exciting reading. 


And Newsweek is so easy on your Christmas budget, too! A full year’s 
Christmas subscription is only $4.25—($6.50 after the New Year)—and 
you needn’t bother with a check till later. Give Newsweek now—give 
everyone satisfaction—and give yourself a welcome holiday! 


Newsweek 


152 West 42nd S?., New York 18, N. ¥. 























34 New Ice Plants 


in the Carolinas! 


The ice industry is going great 
guns! Ten-ton plants, under automatic 
control, are being built in small towns: 
one-man one-shift plants are making 

up to 60 tons 
a day: a new 
installation at 
iGloucester, 
| Mass., makes 
300 tons; a 
car-icing plant 
in California 
has a daily 
output of 600 
tons. In the 
last few years 


Davidson N.C.,Ice & Fuel 54 Frick ice- 
Co. Sells 28 Tons a Day. making syS- 


tems have 
been sold in 
the Carolinas 
alone. Orders 
are already 
. “awe entered with 
Plant at iid: N.C. US for plants 
Makes 10 Tons Daily. to start mak- 

aur, ing ice in 
1949. 

As the 
world's lead- 
ing builder of 
= ice - making 
24-Ton Little River Ice equipment, we 
Co., Louisburg, N. C. offer a unique 

» service, Get 
the whole 
story: write 
for 








The Acamiahanes (S.C. 127, x 
Ice Co. Produces 35 Tons 


Fricn 


WAYNESBORO. PENNA 
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Movie Troubles—Past and Present 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


NOTABLE figure in the motion-pic- 

ture industry—a pioneer who is 
still one of the keenest observers of 
trends in the business—has written a 
letter which indicates that troubles far 
more serious than Communism face an 
industry which has never been dis- 
tinguished in meeting emergencies. 

The motion-picture industry, he 
points out, is faced with two poscoen 
high costs in present produc- 
tion, distribution and exhibi- 
tion of pictures and future 
competition from television 
in the homes. 

The writer of this letter 
lived through the troubles of 
motion pictures in the 1920s. 
He speaks of the parallel 
with present conditions: 
“Just as improvements which 
were made in the selenium, 
or photoelectric cell, and in methods of 
recording and reproducing sound which 
came out of the first world war made 
‘sound pictures’ feasible; so now will 
the radar and other electronic develop- 
ments of the second world war be in- 
corporated in commercial television 
practice so as to permit of receiving sets 
showing images of motion-picture quali- 
ty being brought into most American 
homes...” 


HE problem of high costs and the 
danger of a smaller box office should 

force, the letter goes on to say, “a com- 
plete revision of distribution practices 
which would, of course, profoundly in- 
fluence both production and exhibition 
methods.” 

Will the leaders of the industry have 
the vision to meet this situation? 

When the ten employes of the in- 
dustry refused to answer the simple 
question by Representative Thomas, 
the industry was present in the persons 
of Eric Johnston and Paul V. McNutt. 
The industry took occasion to criticize 
the Thomas committee and, thus, in 
the public mind put itself in line with 
the Silent Ten who have now been 
called for contempt. Later, no doubt 
realizing the ineptitude of these tactics, 
Johnston met with all the brass of the 
industry in a two-day huddle. Out of 
this meeting came a solemn declaration 
of deep regret and firm resolution to be 
more careful in the future. 

There have been many such affirma- 
tions. In 1921, as Terry Ramsaye, the 





great movie historian, put it: “Woe was 
deep in the kingdom of the screen and 
the signs of the sky gave no promise.” 
A flood of smutty pictures had roused 
the nation, and censorship was sweep- 
ing the land. So a frightened industry 
called in the master of the Republican 
success of 1920, Will Hays. For twelve 
years there were good resolutions, al- 
ways followed by tragic falls from grace. 

The pattern was always 
the same. First, serious eco- 
nomic pains; then bad pic- 
tures for easy box-office in- 
take; then a high fever of 
public disfavor; then a threat 
of government censure or 
censorship; then a rush by 
the leaders of the industry to 
get the help of some well- 
known public figure, usually 
political; then much wran- 
gling; and, at last, pious resolutions. 
With some variations, this formula ap- 
peared in 1921, 1927, 1930, 1933, 1934, 
1941 and now in 1947. Hays, Willkie. 
Johnston, McNutt, Nelson and, more 
recently, James F. Byrnes have been 
called in. The movie industry, no doubt 
because of its star system, has a pa- 
thetic faith in salvation by big names. 
But it never seems to be able to antici- 
pate a crisis until it has faint power of 
resistance and clumsy dignity in retreat. 
And, it may be noted, the blow which 
drives the industry to reform itself is 
always administered by some ponderous 
but irresistible force. Once, it was state 
legislatures; once it was the Roman 
Catholic Church; once it was the Brit- 
ish Government; now it is the House 
of Representatives. 

The industry could have avoided the 
Communist mess. Nearly all that the 
Thomas committee revealed was well 
known. Efficient editing would have 
kept propaganda out of pictures; skillful 
administration would have rid the indus- 
try of Communists and fellow travelers. 


ow it remains to be seen whether 
the economic threats mentioned at 
the beginning of this piece will be met 
by business statesmanship or by an- 
other retreat to shoddy and smutty pic- 
tures. If so, we shail have, once more. 
an aroused public, government threats 
and more lamentations. 
In the great story of the filming of 
stories, there is only one plot. It seems 
to be telling itself once more. 
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Help Yourself 
to Good Taste 


Hospitality lives in every heart, but Christmas provides a special 
occasion to express it. When family and friends get together, 
Christmas is as flavorful as it is gay. The table laden with plump 
fowl and delicious dressing, cranberry sauce, succulent 
vegetables, snowflake potatoes with giblet gravy... 

and Budweiser! Golden, bubbling, sparkling, foaming... 
Budweiser! It tells you with every sip why it is something 


more than beer. ..a tradition in hospitality. 


Budweiser 
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